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Between Me and Thee 



CHAPTER I. 



HIS NAMESAKE. 



The Grinnells are one of the oldest 
and best known families of Belmont. 
Mrs. Grinnell, twenty-one years before 
the opening of this narrative, had mar- 
ried the then young George Grinnell, 
who subsequently, on the death of his 
father, succeeded to the large estates, 
including the family mansion. His wife 
is a talented, bright woman, with a 
sunny disposition, an indomitable will, 
and great pride. Her eyes are blue, and 
her hair, once light brown in color, but 
now plentifully sprinkled with gray, 
ripples softly off a forehead as free from 
wrinkles as that of a young girl. Mrs. 
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Grinnell is, in fact, as well preserved a 
woman for forty-two years as one 
would wish to see. Her husband, a hand- 
some man of forty-six, with piercing 
black eyes, and an erect carriage, is one 
to arrest the gaze of a stranger. He 
looks even younger than he is, for his 
hair still retains its natural color, and only 
here and there may a thread of silver be 
found to remind him of the lapse of time. 
Mr. Grinnell has succeeded his father in 
business, being the largest merchant in 
the city. Mr. and Mrs. Grinnell have 
two children of respectively eighteen 
and twelve years; the eldest, like her 
father, being a brunette; the younger 
possessing the fair hair and blue eyes of 
her mother. One mild evening in 
August finds Lilian Grinnell seated on 
the wide veranda, playing with a pet 
kitten, to which she has given the name 
of "Johnnie,'' in honor of a certain young 
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man just now highly in favor with this 
fickle maiden. She is talking to the 
kitten, who seems anything but an 
appreciative listener, as it has been en- 
gaged for the last three minutes in frantic 
pursuit of its tail. She gives the little 
creature an impatient slap with her 
small, white hand, saying: "Why don't 
you listen to me, Johnnie ? You naughty 
little kitten!" 

This reproof evidently has the desired 
effect, as Johnnie remains effectually 
subdued for fully one minute, when, 
being attracted by a bright, yellow butter- 
fly hovering near the porch, he darts 
from his mistress' lap, and is off like a 
flash. After a moment's pause the girl 
gives chase for the little truant, and 
Anally Johnnie, intending to take refuge 
in a large elm tree growing on the lawn,, 
begins clambering up the great trunk; 
stopping a moment, after the manner of 
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the feline race generally, to ascertain if 
still pursued, he is seized, and Lilian is 
reading him a lecture on the evils which 
arise from playing truant, when Johnnie 
regains his liberty in a sudden and unex- 
pected manner. The girl's foot catches 
in a root, or stump, and she lies prostrate 
on the soft grass, loosing her hold of the 
kitten as she falls. Without waiting to 
see the fate of his mistress, Johnnie 
suddenly disappears, leaving her to rise 
the best she may. 

Another "Johnnie," however, is more 
considerate, and now comes rushing to 
her aid with a look of concern on his 
frank, handsome face. This Johnnie is 
not a cat however, but a tall young man, 
and although he makes all possible haste, 
the girl is on her feet before he quite 
reaches her side. Seeing the merry look 
on her face, he exclaims, laughingly: 
"Now that is too bad of you, Lilian, 
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when I have come all the way from 
Chicago to pick you up, to get up before 
I can reach you." 

To this the girl replies: "John 
Carleton! The idea oi you being here! 
When did you come ?" 

"This afternoon at four o'clock, and as 
it is now only a quarter of seven (look- 
ing at his watch), you perceive I have 
not been long in coming to see you." 

"No, you are a good boy! But come 
up on the porch, and tell me all about 
your doings since last year." 

Soon the two are seated, when the 
young girl says: "We were talking 
about you only this evening, and won- 
dering when — if at all — ^you would come. 
The family have all gone for a drive; 
they will be so glad to see you when 
they return." 

'^ Are you not glad, too, Lilian?" he asks 
with marked emphasis on the pronoun. 
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" Yes, of course, I am always glad to 
see my old friends." 

She gives him no opportunity to reply 
to this remark, as she asks quickly: 
"How are you getting on with your 
law studies in Chicago?" 

*'I grow tired of them, sometimes, 
and of late, during the hot weather, it 
has been rather hard work to apply 
myself thoroughly. I wonder Judge 
Gardener does not get out of patience 
with me sometimes." 

"Yes, I should think he would," 
replies Lilian, with an air of taock 
innocence. 

Meanwhile Johnnie "number two" 
has returned, and enscpnsed himself in 
the girl's hat, where he is suddenly 
espied by that young maiden, who 
exclaims : " Oh, you dear, cunning 
little Johnnie! come here." 

The young man, not seeing the kitten. 
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naturally thinks himself addressed, and 
rising with alacrity, hastens to her side, 
when to his great disappointment he 
discovers it is the other Johnnie called, 
and not he, and is ordered peremptorily, 
yet playfully, to return to his seat. The 
daylight is beginning to fade perceptibly 
now, and we will leave these two young 
people for a short time, while explaining 
the reason of the appearance of Carleton, 
and also take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing several new characters to our 
readers. 

John Carleton, junior, is the son of 
John Carleton, senior, the proprietor and 
editor of the largest paper in the city, 
called "The Belmont Dailv Gazette." 
His wife has from girlhood been a dear 
friend of Mrs. Grinnell, and for Mrs. 
Carleton she has named her youngest 
daughter, Nina. Mr. Carleton has four 
children, a son and three daughters. It 
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had been his desire that his son should 
succeed him as editor of the " Gazette," 
but the young man's tastes inclined him 
to the study of law; therefore, a friend of 
Mr. Carleton (Judge Gardener, of Chi- 
cago,) offered to take him as a student in 
his office, and provided he continue to 
admire the profession, promising to give 
him an interest in his immense practice. 

This was indeed a fine prospect for so 
young a man, and two years before the 
opening of our story, John Carleton had 
gone to Chicago, at just twenty-one 
years of age. He possesses the admir- 
able trait of perseverence to a great de- 
gree, and bids fair to become a *' bright 
and shining light" in the legal world. 
Judging also from Judge Gardener's 
letters to Mr. Carleton, he is evidently 
proud of his promising pupil. 

His sisters are sweet looking girls of 
respectively eighteen, sixteen, and ten 
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years of age, with an intense devotion 
for their only brother. Genevieve, the 
oldest, a pretty girl with great, honest, 
blue eyes, golden Jiair, and a perfect, 
though petite figure, is the chosen friend 
of Lilian Grinnell, the two having been 
inseparable companions since earl} 
childhood. Carleton had seen much of 
Miss Grinnell, for while both were 
children they had regarded one another 
as brother and sister; but Genevieve and 
she having been sent, at the age of 
fifteen, to a fashionable boarding school 
for three years, had returned, the June 
previous, elegant* and dignified young 
ladies, and Carleton, to his dismay, finds 
she has surrounded herself with a barrier 
of maidenly reserve, keeping him at a 
distance. 

A character whom we will now in- 
troduce to our readers, and who plays a 
by no means unimportant part in this 
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narrative, is "Aunt Midge," or Miss 
Lilian Seymour. Aunt Midge, as she 
is called by the children, is a younger 
sister of Mrs. Grinnell, a maiden lady of 
some forty summers, totally different 
from the majority of "old maids." She 
remembers well the time when she, too, 
was a girl; and the young people, with 
whom she is a prime favorite, always 
find in her an interested listener, and 
one ever ready to Assist in an innocent 
frolic. While both were yet children 
her older brother had given to Miss 
Seymour the name of " Midge" — by 
which he still calls her, — and the child- 
ren, ever ready to adopt such a cogno- 
men, have followed " Uncle Joe's" ex- 
ample, and ever speak of and to her 
as Aunt Midge. This lady does not 
wear the inevitable corkscrew curls, nor 
does she dress with the prim precision so 
usual with the conventual female in 
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single blessedness (when of uncertain 
age ), and is ever a welcome guest with 
her hosts of friends. Her home is in* 
Chicago, where her aged father and 
mother reside with her. She has a large 
income, the greater portion of which 
she devotes to divers charities, and many 
little ones, the children of both rich and 
poor, are familiar with her kind face 
.and gentle voice. Being fond of these 
little ones, she never wearies of doing 
for them, and in manv a home of 
poverty some comfort, or luxury even, 
has found its way, and helped to cheer 
life's weary road, through her agency. 
Mr. Joseph Seymour, or Uncle Joe 
before alluded to, is quite the nicest 
uncle girls ever had. A handsome man 
of thirty-five years, with a most con- 
genial helpmate, and three little ones, 
and a lucrative business, he has the air 
of a polished man of the world upon 
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whom fortune has smiled most con^ 
stantly and kindly. His marriage with 
the pretty, courted Kitty Devan, ten 
years ago, had given him not only the 
wife of his bosom, but a snug little 
fortune which she had inherited from a 
wealthy but cranky bachelor uncle. 
Joseph Seymour, therefore, had been 
justly termed, "A deuced lucky fel- 
low." But, after this wide digression, , 
we will return to our friends, whom 
we left chatting on the veranda. 

The daylight has given place to that 
of the new moon -(we would say Luna 
were we at all poetically inclined) 
which is shedding a soft, faint light 
around, and, as she is young yet, has 
drawn — in all probability through youth- 
ful diffidence — a delicate veil of mist 
over her fair brow, thereby rendering 
her light yet more subdued. The kit- 
ten is playing near its mistress, and 
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the young man asks : " Lilian, is that 
cat's name Johnnie ?" 

" I wish you would not say cat ; 
Johnnie is but a kitten," she answers. 

" Oh, very well ! Is the kitten^ s 
name Johnnie, and did you name it 
for me ?" • 

" Yes, in reply to the first question ; 
for the second, the idea that I should 
have named it for you! Are there 
not others by the name of John? — 
your father, for instance, — and might 
I not have named it for him?" 

" Most assuredly," with some asperity. 
"I hardly flattered myself that you 
would so honor me as to name your 
pet kitten for me, though I had rather 
hoped so ; had such been the case, I 
fully intended purchasing a bell and a 
ribbon for its neck, but if it is my 
father's namesake, I shall suggest to him 
the propriety of so doing forthwith." 
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At this moment a carriage containing 
the family approaches; they are re- 
turning from their drive. Nina, jump- 
ing from the carriage, greets Carleton 
with a hearty kiss (she not having as 
yet, by several years, donned the dig- 
nity of young ladyhood) as he hastens 
to assist the ladies in alighting, and all 
give him a cordial welcome. Miss Sey- 
mour among them, as he is no stranger 
to her and is often at her home in 
Chicago. 

They all enter the parlor, as the 
night air is growing chill, when Lilian 
relapses into silence, feeling slightly 
ashamed, and thinking that she has ' 
been rather unkind to the young man. 
He is seated on the sofa with Nina at 
his side, who is exhibiting some of her 
late drawings, and in which he appar- 
ently takes an all-absorbing interest, 
when suddenly a plaintive "meow" 
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arouses Lilian from her reverie; there, 
at her feet, is the kitten, which has 
followed its mistress into the parlor. 

'' Come here, Johnnie," says she, as 
the little creature starts off again. 

The young man rises, but immedi- 
ately takes his seat again, saying, indig- 
nantly: "Oh! It is the cat again, is it?" 

"I think so;^ that is, unless you 
meowed," is the response. 

The young man gives her a re- 
proachful glance from his blue eyes, 
as he says : " I shall constantly find 
it hard to distinguish which Johnnie 
you mean, unless you designate more 
clearly." 

At this point Aunt Midge inquires, 
"Are you not proud of your name- 
sake?" 

" I should be, of course. Miss Sey- 
•mour, but I have not that honor, I am 
sorry to say." 



\ 
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" Oh, yes," asserts the lady confi- 
dently, " Lilian told me, only yesterday, 
that Miss Pussy is named in your 
honor." 

Carleton looks inquiringly at the girl, 
who, seeing that she is caught, and 
wishing to atone for the past, says, 
frankly : ''Yes, John, I believe I was 
thinking of you when I named the 
kitten." 

Shortly after this the young man 
takes his departure, and the two sisters 
are standing on the porch, the child'§ 
arm within that of the older girl, when 
the former exclaims : *' Oh, do you 
know, Lil, Aunt Midge wants to take 
you back to Chicago with her for the 
winter, when she goes. She spoke to 
papa and mamma about it this even- 
ing while we were riding ; isn't that 
just too lovely ? Dear me! I wish I 
were grown up, so I could go too!" 
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" What did they say about it ?" asks 
Lilian, feeling pleased at the prospect 
of a winter in the city. 

" Both of them said it would be 
awfully nice, and I think so too," says 
the child. 

" Yes, it will; how kind of auntie 
to think of it!" 

" Lil, when I am grown up to be a big 
young lady like you, and can wear long 
dresses— dear! it seems so long to wait — 
I shall have a lover just like John Carle- 
ton ; he is so nice !" 

"'Nice' seems a favorite word with 
you, little sister; but come, it is time you 
were in bed." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE UNFORTUNATE DOCTOR. 

The following morning Mrs. Grinnell 
tells her daughter of Miss Seymour's 
proposition in regard to a winter in 
the great city, and further, that she and 
Mr. Grinnell have decided to grant 
their permission, as she is now at the 
age to enter society. The girl's face 
looks very happy at these words, 
which testifies her pleasure at the 
thought. The sky is overcast, and the 
air has that expectant hush which por- 
tends a coming storm. 

Immediately after the repast, Mrs. 
Grinnell dispatches her daughter on 
some commissions, bidding her hasten 
lest the threatened shower overtake 
her. Just as her errands are com- 
pleted, anci she is coming out from 
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the store, looking bewitching in a 
dainty pink gown, she comes face to 
face with young Carleton, who hands 
her a box, saying : " I was just on 
my way to you with this box ; in it 
is the bell and ribbon for Johnnie 
number two, you having confessed him 
my namesake, for which honor — by 
the way — I am deeply grateful." 

" Thank you, for pussy, but " — and 
here she looks perplexed — " how can 
he catch mice with the bell on his 
neck ?" 

** I did not suppose a namesake of 
mine would be forced to earn his own 
living in so ignominious a manner as 
catching rats and mice," is the reply, 
as he draws himself up to his full six 
feet of stature and gazes admiringly at 
the girl by his side. As he does so 
he thinks how adorable she is, and an 
irresistible longing to clasp her in his 
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arms seizes him, and he wonders why 
she has changed so towards him — she, 
his old companion and playfellow, 
whom he had trundled around the 
lawn many a time in a wheelbarrow, 
on a load of newly mown grass, and 
afterwards unceremoniously dumped on 
the soft turf ; of the times when he 
had struggled across the creek at her 
father's dairy farm, barefooted, with 
her on his back, carrying her over 
thus that she might not wet her shoes 
or hurt her feet on the sharp stones 
in wading ; of the enchanted castles 
which they had built in the sweet hay 
in the great barn at " Clover Farm," 
where they had played at the great 
lords and ladies of their fairy tales — 
now he thinks all is changed, and 
there is an indefinable something in 
her manner which checks the words 
of love that he longs to speak. She, 
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not noticing his silence, chats merrily 
to him, and finally, in reply to a 
direct question, he joins in conversa- 
tion. 

Their talk is soon interrupted by Dr. 
Morrison, who overtakes them. This 
gentleman is the highly esteemed 
physician of many Belmont families, 
the Grinnells among the number. A 
man of now but little more than mid- 
dle age, he had come to Belmont many 
years before, and was at that time the 
admiration of the fair sex. Madam 
Rumor had whispered, that in the dim 
and shadowy past his sweetheart had 
cruelly deserted him for another, but 
of the veracitv of this tale no one 
seemed able to vouch. Whether from 
this cause or not the doctor has re- 
mained callous to all the charms of 
beautiful womanhood, and lives a 
bachelor— but one so genial and kind 
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that he is beloved by young and 
old. He has had the misfortune to 
become bald, and to conceal this he 
wears a wig. As he walks by the 
side of the young people a drop of 
rain falls, striking Lilian on the nose; 
then another, and then a sudden gust 
of wind, which carries off the doc- 
tor's hat, for which Carleton at once 
starts in pursuit/ Following on the 
heels of the first gust comes another, 
more violent than its predecessor, ac- 
companied by a cloud of dust; finding 
the doctor watching the truant hat 
and its pursuer, seemingly with malice 
prepense, it seizes the gentleman's wig 
and carries it off in an opposite di- 
rection. This last disaster is too much 
for the poor man's dignity, and he 
rushes frantically after the flying head- 
dress. Lilian is desirous of assisting 
him, but is rendered inadequate for 
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any movement by her laughter, as is 
also Carleton, who captures the hat 
and turning, at this moment, takes in 
the lamentable scene at a glance. 

Go and help him," gasps the girl. 

I can't, I can't," he returns. 
The doctor almost succeeds in cap- 
turing the prize when it is spirited 
from his reach and landed under the 
feet of a restive horse fastened near, 
and in a moment is torn to shreds. 
The discomfited doctor, finding all 
hope of its recovery gone, returns to 
his companions, who are making des- 
perate efforts to restrain their laugh- 
ter at his expense, lest they hurt the 
good man's feelings. He is somewhat 
out of breath, and rather warm, after 
so unwonted an exertion on this sultry 
August morning, but seeing the efforts 
of the two to restrain their laughter, 
he takes his hat, and putting it on 

?♦ 
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his head so as to conceal as nearly as 
possible the deficiency, he bursts into 
a hearty laugh, which grows yet 
harder as he realizes the extreme ab- 
surdity of the recent scene, and they 
all laugh until the tears roll down 
their cheeks. When at last able to 
speak the doctor says : " Never again 
will I write odes to the gentle breezes, 
after the way they have treated me 
this morning ; this, you see, is the 
penalty for growing old." 

The rain is beginning to fall rapidly, 
and the unfortunate doctor enters an 
adjacent barber-shop. Carleton having 
an umbrella, he and Lilian walk side 
by side under its kindly shelter, fre- 
quently bursting into peals of laughter 
at the remembrance of the physician's 
grotesque appearance. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BEST OF FRIENDS MUST PART. 

The last day of Carleton's two 
weeks' visit has come, but having 
heard of Lilian's proposed winter in 
the city he does not feel so mel- 
ancholy as he otherwise would have 
done at bidding her farewell. He has 
no longer any doubt in his mind that 
this girl is the only one in all the 
world to him, and he longs to tell 
her the thoughts in his mind, but al- 
ways, when he makes the attempt, she 
adroitly checks him by changing the 
subject. 

On this his last evening, as they are 
together in the yard— he in a rustic 
chair, she swinging gently in the ham- 
mock, — she says, suddenly: "Poor boy! 
It seems too bad you must return to 
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the city to pour over musty, old law 
books such lovely weather. All your 
friends will miss you." 

**Will^(?« miss me, too? Oh, Lilian, 
you — " but she is off like the wind to 
the rescue of Johnnie the kitten, who 
is beings hotly pursued by the neigh- 
bor's dog. As she returns to the ham- 
mock, with the little creature in her 
arms, in answer to her remark, ''That 
horrid dog almost caught Johnnie," he 
replies, savagely, " I wish it had." He 
feels inclined to wring the little ani- 
mal's neck for interrupting them just 
as she seemed about to hear his con- 
fession. 

Looking surprised, she replies: "You 
are cross and ungrateful ; I am sorry I 
named the kitten for you." 

She looks beautiful indeed as she 
says this, though she frowns at him ; 
then she breaks into a merry laugh, 
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thereby displaying a dimple in each 
cheek and a row of small, pearly 
teeth. She caresses the kitten with 
great apparent devotion, which causes 
her companion to wish that he might 
— for the time being — change places 
with his namesake. 

Soon, all too soon, he is obliged to 
tear himself away from her presence, 
and the pressure given her hand at 
parting causes her to blush and hastily 
withdraw it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE HORSEMAN. 



Time flies rapidly, and four more 
weeks are numbered with the past, 
when Miss Seymour, accompanied by 
her niece, also turns her face in the 
direction of the great city of the 
plains. Lilian, girl-like, is full of eager 
expectancy at the pleasures in store 
for her, for her aunt is a prominent 
member of gay society, and resides on 
one of those charming boulevards, of 
which, among a host of other things, 
Chicago is most justly proud. 

They find Mr. Joseph Seymour 
awaiting them as the train comes to 
a standstill, and the great "iron horse" 
gives forth two puffs, seeming almost 
like sighs of relief that another jour- 
ney is ended, and the load of human 
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freight, through its instrumentality, 
brought to its destination. Mr. Sey- 
mour, whose visits to his sister, Mrs. 
Grinnell, for some years have been 
during the absence of his niece at 
school, is anxious to see if she fulfills 
the promise of her childhood in the 
way of beauty. He is more than sat- 
isfied, for the tall, graceful girl who 
greets him as Uncle Joe, he quickly 
sees, possesses more than usual beauty. 
He accompanies them to the house, 
where old Mr. and Mrs. Seymour are 
waiting to welcome them, but he re- 
mains a few moments only, explaining, 
"I will go home and tell my wife you 
have arrived safelv." 

The next morning we find Lilian 
ensconced in one of the wide window 
seats of the front parlor, which com- 
mands a view of the boulevard. A 
book lies in her lap ; she being more 
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interested in the passers-by than in its 
printed pages, however, it is closed. 
Suddenly a horseman comes riding 
along at a graceful canter, and as he 
nears the house his gaze lights on the 
fair face at the window. Instantly he 
checks the speed of his spirited horse 
by a slight motion of the bridle, as he 
looks intently at the young girl. An- 
noyed by this, she shrinks into the 
shelter of the massive curtains until 
the man has passed from sight. He is 
striking in appearance, of splendid 
physique^ with a face which many 
would term remarkably handsome ; a 
fine horseman, he seems perfectly at 
home in the saddle. 

At length, wearying of her study of 
the passers-by, the book is opened, 
and she is just becoming interested in 
the story when, glancing out of the 
window, she again encounters the gaze 



} 
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of the same horseman, riding slowly 
by ih the opposite direction from that 
he had previously taken, and looking 
earnestly at her. Annoyed by the 
repetition of this scrutiny from a 
stranger, she leaves the window seat, 
and is going in search of her aunt, 
when that lady enters the door, say- 
ing : " Come, Lilian, we will go to 
lunch now ; I hope you have not been 
very lonely, left so much by yourself, 
but after my long absence a good 
many things about the house needed 
my immediate attention ; now, how- 
ever, I am at your disposal." 

" I have not been lonely in the least. 
Aunt Midge," the girl asserts ; ** no one 
could be lonely here, watching the 
people." 

Her aunt continues : " We will go 
for a^ ride ; I have ordered the car- 
riage at one o'clock. If you like, on 
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our way home we will stop at Judge 
Gardener's office, apprise John Carle- 
ton of our arrival, and bring him 
home to dine with us." 

" Oh, Auntie, how nice ! " exclaimed 
Lilian. 

When they start forth on their drive 
the young lady inquires : " Where do 
you go first ?" 

*'To Fields' store," replies her aunt, 
"to purchase heavy goods, to be made 
into clothing for the poor. You can 
help me in this if you choose. " 

"Of course I will, but why do you 
begin so soon ? It is only the first of 
October." 

"Very true, dear, but I believe in 
* taking time by the forelock,' and it 
will not be such a great while before 
we will feel the necessity of providing 
against the lake winds." • 

" I shall be so glad to help you. 
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Auntie. Having been at school so 
much since I have grown old enough 
for such work, I have never had an 
opportunity of this kind, nor have I 
ever visited the homes of the poor, 
though it is something I have always 
desired to do." 

** You shall have the opportunity 
given you this winter, my dear," re- 
sponds her aunt. 

"I can sew quite neatly," says Lilian; 
** that is one thing mamma taught me 
very early in life; she does not think a 
girl should be allowed to grow up 
not knowing how to use her needle, 
even though she may have no great 
need of one." 

" I shall set you at work soon then, 
as there are a number of poor children 
in the district given me to visit by our 
church society, whose mothers — if they 
have any — are unable, through want 
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of time and money, or often through 
laziness, to provide the poor little 
things with clothing ; but here we are 
at the store." 

Some time is consumed in this great 
store, and after one or two more 
places have been visited, Miss Sey- 
mour, on consulting her watch, finds 
it already a quarter after four. 

*'Oh, how rapidly the time has 
flown ! We shall have to drive very 
fast to reach the office before the 
young man takes his departure. Judge 
Gardener's office is out on Wabash 
avenue, some distance from here, and 
John leaves punctually at five, " says 
the elder lady. 

" I think that this place might well 
be called the ' city of magnificent dis- 
tances,' the blocks are all so long, 
and I remember, when we were here 
five years ago, Uncle Joe was living 
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on the north side, and it seemed a 
whole day's journey to go theie and 
back," laughs her companion. 

When the carriage arrives at the 
office, the young man they seek is just 
coming down the steps. He is, of 
course, overjoyed to see the ladies — 
one in particular, — and is in no wise 
reluctant to accept the kind invitation 
to return with them to dinner. The 
evening being cool — as they often are 
in October — Miss Seymour has ordered 
a fire built in the parlor grate, and it 
sheds its genial warmth and light 
throughout the room. Contentedly 
therefore, they gather around it after 
dinner. Old Mrs. Seymour is just the 
very sweetest, .prettiest old lady in the 
world. Her complexion, in spite of her 
man} years, is still of a delicate pink, 
and but few wrinkles can be seen ; her 
snow white hair peeps out from be- 
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neath her dainty cap in dear little 
curls that seem determined their beauty 
shall not be entirely secreted. The 
small amount of hair which her hus- 
band posse'-ses is also whitened by the 
winter of age, but he seems remark- 
ably hale and hearty for his eighty- 
two years of life. A pretty picture is 
presented by the group seated in the 
fire-light ; the two old people sitting in 
their chairs napping (as they suppose) 
very quietly and slyly, Miss Seymour 
near her mother's side, the young girl 
at her feet, and near them, stroking a 
greyhound which is standing by him, 
the young man, whose blue eyes con- 
stantly turn towards Lilian, on a low 
stool by her aunt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Seymour entering, make the 
circle around the fire larger, and arouse 
the old people from their naps. 



CHAPTER V. 

AT THE OPERA. 

The days pass quickly, and again a 
month is numbered with those beyond 
recall. Miss Grinnell has in this time 
won many friends, and Miss Seymour's 
spacious home is now, more than ever, 
the haunt of a merry circle of young 
people. Carleton feels that his love 
for Lilian "grows with his growth, 
and strengthens with his strength, " 
until it is the dominant passion of his 
life. He is never contented except 
when in her presence, but he scarce 
ever sees her alone, for this young girl 
has many others in her train, and is 
voted by fashionable people "a great 
success." She is the indisputable belle 
among the debutantes. Added to her 
beauty of form and feature is a 
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naivete, and freedom from affectation 
accompanied by a sweetness of man- 
ner which captivates all who know 
her. She is gracious alike to all wor- 
shipers at her shrine, but encourages 
none, and poor Carleton is reduced to 
despair. He is jealous of any one to 
whom she speaks, and carries this be- 
yond all reason, as a man is apt to do 
when deeply in love. He even grows 
furious at his dearest friend, Stafford 
Edwards, whose admiration of Miss 
Grinnell is plain to be seen, and longs 
for an excuse to quarrel with him. 
Thus unconsciously Lilian keeps the 
young man — metaphorically speaking — 
in hot water. Returning one day, 
about noon, from a drive the two 
ladies find a note for them from Mr. 
Seymour, saying that, having engaged 
a box at the opera for two successive 
nights, he hopes they will accompany 
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him and his wife to hear " Faust " and 
" Norma," the first is to be given on 
this night, he writes further, and that 
he and his wife will call for them in 
their carriage at eight o'clock. Miss 
Seymour, who is familiar with both of 
these musical treats, does not go, but. 
Lilian is charmed at the idea, she 
being exceedingly fond of music. The 
young girl's toilet — a soft lace gown of 
creamy white — is but just completed 
when her aunt and uncle arrive; 
scarcely stopping to fasten on her 
corsage bouquet of blush roses she 
throws her opera cloak over her arm, 
and runs lightly down the stairs to the 
library, where they await her. She is 
looking her best to-night, for the pale 
tint of her gown proves a becoming 
contrast to the richness of her com- 
plexion and her dark eyes and hair. 
They find Carleton anxiously awaiting 
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them at the door of the opera house, 
Mr. Seymour having offered him a 
seat in his box, and throughout the 
evening he has thoughts for none but 
her. 

Just as they enter their box the cur- 
tain rises and Lilian, becoming at once 
absorbed in the exquisite melody, 
hardly gives a glance at the vast audi- 
ence assembled until the close of the 
act. Then she surveys the crovsrd, 
seeing here and there a familiar face, 
and, glancing across at the opposite 
box, she gives a slight start as she 
there sees the horseman who had an- 
noyed her by his gaze on the day 
after her arrival, and of whom she 
has sometimes thought. He is engaged 
in conversation with a lady by his 
side, resplendent in diamonds, whom 
Lilian supposes his wife. The one 
other occupant of the box is a most 
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insignificant, meek looking man, seated 
at the left of the lady, and to whom 
she occasionally addresses a remark. 
He is rather small of stature, and his 
chief occupation seems to be that of 
stroking his auburn moustache. Turn- 
ing to her aunt Miss Grinnell inquires 
who they are. 

She replies: "The lady is Mrs. 
Standish; the man at her left her hus- 
husband, whom people say she mar- 
ried for his money. That dark, hand- 
some man on her right, her brother. 
I wonder you have not met him; he 
is considered by the marriageable girls 
and their mammas as quite the most 
eligible match of the season. He is 
reputed to have a large fortune left 
him by an old relative. You know 
him, don't you, Mr. Carleton?" she 
inquires, turning towards that young 
man. 
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"Yes," he replies, "I have often 
met him in society, but our acquaint- 
ance extends np farther than that." 

Here Mr. Seymour says: "If you 
are speaking of Howard Egerton, I 
can tell you he seems a very pleasant 
fellow. He is a member of our club. 
He has just come back from a three 
weeks' trip to the west." Here he 
bows and smiles to the person under 
discussion, who has turned his gaze 
towards our friends, when rising 
hastily, he addresses a few words to 
the lady, and with a little nod and 
smile to Mr. Seymour, he disappears. 
The lady raises her opera-glass and 
stares at Lilian; the gentleman who 
has just left her side had been simi- 
larly occupied during the first act, but 
of this Lilian had been unaware. He 
hastens to enter their box, and Lilian 
hears him saying to her uncle in a 
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well modulated voice: "I have been 
wishing myself here ever since I saw 
you come in, but noticing that you 
had friends with you I hesitated to 
intrude." 

Immediately Mr. Seymour presents 
Egerton to his niece, and after a ** good 
evening" to Mrs. Seymour and Carle- 
ton, he takes a seat by her side also. 
This arrangement places Miss Grinnell 
between the two young men, with her 
uncle and his wife just behind them. 
As the lights are lowered for the rise 
pf the curtain Egerton is about to 
leave the box, when Mrs. Seymour 
says: "Will you not remain, Mr. 
Egerton? your sister will not miss you 



•see." 



Following her gaze, he observes 
several men around his sister, who, 
being a fine looking, talkative woman, 
and who entertains often and lavishly. 
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is quite popular. He insists politely, 
however, on Mrs. Seymour's taking 
the seat which he has occupied as 
commanding a better view of the 
stage, while he takes the one by her 
husband. Thus he has an opportunity 
to study the profile of the girl in front 
of him at his leisure, as her face is 
turned towards the stage. 

When the curtain falls again, Mr. 
Seymour rises, saying: "You must 
excuse me, ladies, for a short time; I 
am going outside to enjoy a Havana." 
Carleton, already jealous of Egerton,, 
follows him to seek comfort, likewise, 
in a cigar, hoping it may soothe his 
ruffled feelings; but is more wrathful 
than ever when, upon his return, he 
finds Egerton occupying his chair by 
Lilian's side. She seems greatly inter- 
ested in the words of the man at her 
right, and is laughing merrily, "for- 
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getful," thinks Carleton, "of my exis- 
tence, thanks to that confounded chap. 
He is in love with her already," and so 
on he rushes to hasty conclusions, his 
handsome face reflecting his sombre 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Seymour is a worldly little 
woman, not above making a match, if 
it be a .good one, and she is thinking 
that it would be quite the proper thing 
should her husband^s pretty n ece cap- 
tivate this handsome man with his 
colossal fortune. She feels no doubt 
that his family connections are highly 
respectable, though they are not 
known, and any way what difference 
does it make in this parvenu world 
who or what one's great grand parents 
were? Therefore, as the result of all 
these thoughts, at the close of the 
opera, she says: "Mr. Egerton, if you 
have no other engagement for to-mor- 
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row night, we shall be glad to have 
you join us here." 

He bows low, and accepts with pro- 
fuse thanks. As he places Lilian's 
cloak around her, he says in a low 
voice: "I little 'thought, that day I 
saw you at the window, that I should 
meet you again thus, as I left the next 
day for the west; but how often have 
I seen that face in memory since then." 

"You must have a fine memory, in- 
deed !" she replies, feeling gratified 
with the evident admiration of this 
man, who — she has been informed — 
is the prize many girls are sighing to 
win. 

He sees that she is pleased, and says 
further: "Do you think it possible 
that, once favored with a glimpse of 
your face, one would soon forget ?" 

Having reached the carriage further 
conversation is prevented, to Carleton's 
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great relief, who has been- a witness of 
this tete-a-tete^ and Egerton walks 
away to find his sister and her hus- 
band, with whom he makes his home. 

Mrs. Seymour, mindful of her little 
ones, is driven home at once, and as 
she and her husband leave the carriage 
Mr. Seymour says: "Carleton, I will 
leave Lilian in your charge for the 
rest of the way. We shall expect to 
see you again to-morrow evening." 

Mr. Seymour had noticed the young 
man's devotion to his niece, but 
thought it only natural, ascribing it to 
their old friendship. The thought of 
his being her lover had not entered 
his mind. 

As the carriage rolls away, Lilian 
sinks back on the soft cushions and 
with a slight yawn, exclaims: " How 
delightful this evening has been ! I am 
so glad we go again to-morrow, aren't 

3* 
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you ? Mr. Egerton is such a nice mai 
he is old isn't he, John ?" 

"Thirty-one, according to his ow 
account, but I should think him olde 
from appearances." 

"Well you might have been sup 
posed a centenarian all evening, yoi 
were so distressingly sober," says she 

"I didn't consider it worth while tc 
smile, as you seemed so interested in 
Egerton as to ignore my presence ;" 
this is said very crossly. 

" Oh, no, I remembered your pres- 
ence perfectly, but was afraid to speak 
to you." 

"May I ask why you were afraid .?'* 

"Why, because you seemed *plunged 
in a gulf of dark despair,' and as I 
was having such a good time, I — " 

"Well, go on, you what?" 

" I feared that if I spoke to you I 
would bring your indignation down on 
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tenseless head — ^you know I 

>rear no bonnet — for such levity." 

S^ " Perhaps, as I presented so ill-na- 

"^tured an appearance, I had better stay 

"^way ' to-morrow night. Egerton will 

Entertain you between the acts, and I 

^4vill not trouble you;" savagely. He 

\^S behaving abominably, and he 

•^ows it, but his temper has got the 

^tter of him. 

'Poes she notice the ring of pain in 

\ voice ? If not, what causes her to 

\ gently: "Oh, no, no, John, you 

"^^it go." 

i must confess I don't see where 
'obligation rests," — still worse. 
)ey are within a stone's throw of 
lOuse now, and she says, sweetly: 

simply said must, because I 

"I 5 

^d you to bring me home, but," 

it show of temper in these last 

a sliffl 

^ "I will ask Uncle Joe ; I dare 

words. 
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say he will not mind, and I ^ 
trouble you for the world." Stej4 "*^^ 
from the carriage, sJie refuses hii 
hand, and runs lightly up the stairs 
He follows quickly; then, conscious 
that he has been excessively rude, iP 
makes him yet more unhappy, and hr 
gives the bell an angry pull, at whic® 
she says, in an amused tone: *'*^ 
would not break the bell; James w ^ 
come just as soon — ^oh, I forgot; h«'^** 
is the night key that Aunt Midge g^'^^ 
me this evening." He opens the d*^® 
and returns the key, and in ano^^^' 
moment she has closed it behind ^"^^ 
and he is left alone. He walks tc"^*** 
boarding house in anything bi' ^^^ 
enviable frame of mind. The s^ ^^ 
of his thoughts hastens to her *t))®ct 
where she pauses before the min^^^"^' 
an instant, and Egerton's words ^^ ^^^ 

favored with a glimpse of yc ^'^ce 

ir face 
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would one soon forget," revert to her 
mind. Ere she descends the stairs the 
next morning it is half past ten. 
Meeting her aunt in the hall she re- 
monstrates with her for having thus 
permitted her to sleep, but Miss Sey- 
mour, remembering that when at the 
age of Lilian a morning nap had been 
her delight, and thinking young people 
all alike in this respect, had given 
Kate, the maid, strict orders not to 
arouse Miss Grinnell. 

They enter the dining room, and 
while awaiting her niece's breakfast, 
for which Miss Seymour rings, the 
girl gives a glowing account of the 
opera, and tells of her meeting with 
Egerton. 

"Oh, yes," exclaims her aunt, "I 
know both Mr. Egerton and his sister; 
his sister has called several times, and 
I have met him in society ; both of 
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them seem quite pleasant. Here is a 
letter from vour mother that came 
this morning. It is directed to me, 
but as it is full of messages for you, 
I will read it to you while you eat 
your breakfast. Here it comes now." 

James is just entering, bearing on a 
silver tray a dainty breakfast, with 
which Epicurus even should have 
found no fault, and which Lilian thinks 
delicious. The day passes quickly, too 
quickly for the girl, who finds the 
dusk overtaking her before an intri- 
cate piece of fancy work, is quite fin- 
ished, and as the green embroidery 
silks of varied hues that are used, 
make it impossible for her to work to 
advantage by gas-light, she is obliged 
to lay aside her work until another 
day shall dawn. 

When some hours later our party 
of friends again seek the opera, they 
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find Carleton, who has evidently re- 
pented of his design to absent himself, 
awaiting them as on the previous even- 
ing, and Lilian, seeing him, resolves 
to be exceedingly gracious towards 
this old friend. She feels very happy 
when she sees him waiting for them 
and recognizes him before the car- 
riage stops. As he helps her out, 
she says : " I am so glad you came, 
John, but I felt sure you would." 

Almost immediately upon their en- 
tering their box they are joined by 
Egerton, who had been with friends 
in the audience room, but on the 
watch for their coming. He exerts 
himself to be entertaining and suc- 
ceeds, and shows his admiration for 
the young lady in a marked but unob- 
trusive manner. 

Many a J^^^sel, fair and richly, 
though, alas, rather scantily clad, 
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looks with envious eyes at the girl 
towards whom the man that they 
would like to win bends eagerly to 
catch the slightest word that falls from 
her rosy lips. Lilian is thoroughly 
impartial in her conduct towards the 
two men, and addresses her uncle and 
aunt oftener than either of them. Be- 
tween acts second and thifd Charlie 
Wentworth and Harry Bentley enter 
the box, and are followed almost im- 
mediately by a servant with sherbet, 
which Mr. Seymour has ordered from 
the confectioner's near by. The new 
comers are about to retire, but Mr. 
Seymour cordially invites them to re- 
main. They are pleasant young society 
fellows, whose ancestors have for 
several generations been prominent in 
society, and though not remarka- 
bly talented are yet polished and 
chatty, — just the ones for picnics and 
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lawn tennis in summer, and toboggan- 
ing and Germans in winter; the} are, 
moreover, ardent admirers of Miss 
Grinnell. Stafford Edwards, in the 
audience, is longing to join the merry 
party in the box, but having escorted 
a stupid, ugly girl, visiting his aunt, 
he is obliged to remain below, though 
much against his will. Carleton feels 
quite contented to-night with Miss 
Grinnell's bearing towards him, and he 
tiles by his words and manner to atone 
for his conduct of the previous night. 
For this reason the ride home, later 
on, seems all too short. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A NEW PHASE OF LIFE. 

It is again late when Lilian awakens 
in the morning, and when she goes 
down stairs she finds a caller in the 
parlor with her aunt. Miss Seymour 
calls her into the room and introduces 
to her Mr. Crosswell, a benevolent 
looking man of near middle age. This 
gentleman is a city missionary, who 
devotes the greater portion of a large 
fortune to relieving the worthy poor. 
He explains to Lilian that he has 
called to see her aunt about visiting 
some poor families, and also to solicit 
her aid in the mission school as a 
teacher; this same school had been 
newly established some months ago. 
Then turning to the girl, he asks : 

Will you not come with your aunt. 
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Miss Grinnell? I have a class of boys, 
of about twelve years of age, that I 
am sure you would be just the teacher 
for." 

Lilian consents, gladly; when, turn- 
ing to her aunt, the gentleman con- 
tinues: "When will you find it most 
convenient to go, Miss Seymour?" 

"To-morrow morning, if you wish ; 
the sooner the better of course. I will 
meet you at the mission house door. 
We will ride that far in the carriage, 
and take the bundles of clothing with 
us," she answers. 

" Very well ; you will find me at the 
mission. The place to which you will 
go first is very forbidding, but the 
people have seen better days, and you 
need fear no insult," replies Mr. Cross- 
well. 

" I would go this very afternoon, but 
my niece, I presume, feels rather tired 
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after her attendance at the opera, and 
would scarcely be equal to the jour- 
ney to-day." 

" Where are you going, Auntie ?" in- 
quires the girl. 

"I have been assigned a new district 
for visiting the poor, and Mr. Cross- 
well is going with me, to point out 
those the most destitute." 

As soon as the gentleman leaves,^ 
Miss Seymour says; "Come to your 
breakfast now, and meanwhile I will 
tell you all about this." 

She leads the way to the dining 
room, where she explains that Mr. 
Crosswell is the president of the 
church missionary society, of which 
she is a most active member, and ap- 
points different districts to the ladies 
for visiting. He had called just now 
to solicit her aid for some poor fami- 
lies in dreadful want, "both outwardly 
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in the body and inwardly in the spirit," 
but he wisely desires, before trying to 
persuade them to attend the mission, 
to administer to their outward wants. 
Although but recently started, this 
mission, begun in a small room, has 
increased m numbers so rapidly that it 
has become necessary to enlarge the 
borders, which work Mr. Crosswell is 
now superintending, and it is for this 
reason that Miss Seymour has ap- 
pointed the building as their place of 
meeting on the morrow. When the 
next morning Miss Seymour is about 
to make preparations for her errand of 
mercy, she bids her niece put on her 
simplest costume; accordingly, she 
comes down to the carriage in a dark 
red gown, her furs replaced by a 
jacket, heavy and warm, and most 
becoming to her fair face. On their 
way to the mission they stop for a 
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few moments at a store, Miss Seymour 
wishing to make some purchases, 
Lilian remaining in the carriage. As 
she watches the stream of humanity 
passing her attention is attracted by a 
girl of about her own age, whose 
home, alas, has not been, like hers, 
surrounded by all that is bright, pure, 
and lovely, for she is the child of 
penury. She lives in dark alleys, 
where the wide, deep river of crime 
ebbs and flows unceasingly, and the 
only sounds heard are coarse voices in 
the obscene jest, or oath, and the 
laugh of drunken orgies. Is it then to 
be wondered at that she has waded 
deeply the slimy waters of this flood? 
Her face, aged far beyond its years, 
has an evil expression; a sad contrast 
it is to the one in the carriage. One 
being happy and pure, the other, bear- 
ing the impress of sin indelibly 
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stamped upon it, is pinched and hard; 
if she has ever possessed a heart, or 
noble instincts, both have been crushed 
long ago. Miss Grinnell wonders why 
there are these contrasts in the world, 
and her eyes fill with tears as she re- 
proaches herself for leading so selfish a 
life. 

"No, my dear," says Miss Seymour,^ 
to whom, upon her return to the 
carriage, her niece describes the girl, 
and her thoughts of her own selfish life; 
"no, you have been placed in circum- 
stances where you enjoy every moment 
of your existence, and it is perfectly 
right that you take all the pleasure 
possible in life, but we must not be 
unmindful of the poor and unfortunate; 
it is to give you an insight into their 
life, which they eke out in a most 
wretched manner, that I take you 
with me to-day." 
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When they reach the mission they 
find Mr. Crosswell ready to accompany 
them; before starting, he takes the 
bundle of clothing from the carriage 
and places it in the building, where it 
will remain safely until Miss Seymour 
shall ascertain the needs of each for 
whom it is intended. To her coach- 
man the lady says : " I shall need the 
carriage no more at present, Henry, 
but be at G- 's promptly at one." 

This G 's is one of the popular 

down-town restaurants, where business 
men, whose homes are distant, and 
ladies shopping, often go for lunch, 
and where Miss Seymour intends go- 
ing to-day. Mr. Crosswell leads the 
way; before long the aspect changes, 
the streets become narrow, brick gives 
place to poorly built, soot-begrimed 
wooden ** shells," and as he turns into 
an alley he says: "The places we 
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shall visit are, as I told you yesterday, 
most forbidding in appearance, but 
have no fears." 

In a moment more the gentleman 
stops before a wretched, four story 
tenement, plainly the home of squalor 
and misery, and to Lilian the aspect 
is so terrible that she shudders and her 
heart almost stands still as they ascend 
the rickety staircase. 

"Look well to your ways here, 
ladies ; this is by no means the * golden 
stair' that we are climbing," says Mr. 
Crosswell. 

When half way up the third flight, 
a door at the head of the stairs opens, 
and some creature is thrust out, while 
a grufl* voice is heard saying: "Get ye 
gone, ye drunken hag, ye ; the next 
time I'll kick ye down the steers." 

What a wretched piece of humanity 
is this creature ! — we cannot affix the 
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title woman to her — as she stands, half 
intoxicated, looking in open-mouthed 
amazement at these strangers. Blear* 
eyed, clothed in rags and filth, with 
her scant locks perfectly unkempt, she 
is indeed a loathsome object, but a 
gleam of intelligence lights up her 
face, as she says in a harsh, rasping 
voice: "Oh! I know ye; yes, I know 
ye ; the gemmen wot is at the mis- 
sion, an' does good to poor fo'ks as 
me ; an' he a goin' to kick his poor 
ole mammy down the steers, afore 
fo'ks, too." 

Here she staggers and falls down 
on the step, closings her eyes saying : 
" Wall, I'll jist tek a bit of a sleep." 

In the halls several poor creatures, 

I. equally wretched, are gaping vacantly 

at them. Mr. Crosswell knocks at last 

at a door, and in response to the 

" Come in," opens the door for the 
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ladies, and follows them in. This 
room, though bare of comforts, is 
clean and neat, and so are the occu- 
pants, — an aged couple. 

Upon seeing Mr. Crosswell the old 
woman exclaims : ** Here is the good 
gentleman, Jim, that read to us. I 
told ye he would come ; and indeed, 
sir," turning to him, ** we is very 
glad to see ye again, and the ladies 
with ye." 

A rough pine board in the corner, 
covered with calico, and with props 
under each end, affords them a seat, 
the old people occupying the only 
two chairs in the room. She is too 
infirm to rise without aid, and the old 
man is stone blind. Their main -stay 
is a granddaughter, who gains a mere 
pittance in a store down town. 

"Are you not lonely, left here all 
day ?" asks Lilian. 
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" Oh, no, Miss," answers the old 
man. ** When Betty (that's myxoid 
woman) and I gets tired, we just re- 
peats some verses from the good Book, 
and then we gets to thinkin' of that 
place that He has gone to prepare for 
us, and we are so happy that we for- 
gets the trouble and sorrow here be- 
low, for thinkin' on it, an I says to 
Betty, says I, our cup is runnin' over 
with the goodness of the Lord, in 
makin' us to know his blessed name." 

What a picture of contentment and 
peace is this among all that is hideous 
and vile ! Verily a bright ray of 
sunshine, direct from God, has pierced 
this squalid tenement, and is seen in 
this poor little room. 

At their request, Mr. Crosswell 
reads to them from the Book so 
dear to their hearts, and then offers 
up a simple, earnest prayer. 
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Before they take their departure 
Miss Seymour finds that neither are 
provided with clothing suitable for the 
cold, but the old woman says, mind- 
ful of others before herself : " If you 
please, Mam, will ye mind sending 
Fanny," her - grandchild, ** some what 
to wear around her coming and going 
from the shop, as all she gets it takes 
to git food and fire." 

Miss Seymour assures her that all 
three shall be remembered, and they 
bid the two good-bye, promising to 
come again shortly. The remembrance 
of this visit will linger long in their 
memories. 

The next place they visit is a room 
across the hall, the door of which is 
opened, in response to their knock, 
by a girl of some ten years, though 
her face looks as if snatched from an 
old woman and placed on the shoul- 
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ders of a child. In the room Z>irt is 
king, and right royally he reigns. 
The spiders have been more benevo- 
lent than the landlord, and as be had 
put no piaster upon the walls, they 
have decorated them with webs, now 
black with the accumulated dust of 
vears. The one small window, Dust 
(King Dirt's prime minister) has so 
effectually curtained, that but a dim 
light struggles into the room. The 
only articles of furniture are an old 
pine table minus a leg, a stove, 
cracked and broken, a few old chairs, 
and an old chest, a scant collection 
of dishes, and several heaps of rags, 
answering for beds, completing the 
list. The occlipants of the place are 
in harmony with their surroundings, — 
a woman seated on the chest, rocking 
back and forth, vainly endeavoring to 
suppress the wails of a miserable. 
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puny infant, whose piteous moans are 
continuous, and one other child beside 
the girl who had opened the door for 
them, with the cunning leer and pre- 
cocious air of the "street arab," and a 
man, apparently sleeping, on one of 
the heaps of rags, with face of ghastly 

whiteness. 
The woman rises and says, in a sad 

but not unpleasant voice: "Oh, sir, 

you have come again ! I knew you 

had too good a face to disappoint us, 

but to bring the ladies into such a 

place — " 

Interrupting her. Miss Seymour as- 
sures her they are glad to come, and 
will do all they can for her. 

Their entrance, and the conversation, 
arouses the man from his sleep, and, 
going to his side, Mr. Cross well leaves 
the woman to narrate her history to 
the others. She had seen better days, 
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but six years before, her husband, 
while working on a large building, 
had been crushed beneath a falling 
timber, and was never able to walk 
again. For awhile, she had supported 
the family by washing, but taken ill, 
she was obliged to relinquish this, and 
their only support for some time past 
had been her son of twelve years, who 
earned a small pittance by blacking 
boots and selling newspapers. Things, 
she said, had gone from bad to worse 
until they had reached this place. 

It is evident to these visitors that the 
poor man's days are numbered, and 
greatly owing to starvation and lack 
of air, though if life could be pro- 
longed he would ever remain a cripple. 

Miss Seymour gives money to the 
woman, telling her to send for food 
and fuel, promising that on the mor- 
row they shall be provided with cloth- 
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ing; and they leave these poor things 
with hope dawning in their sad hearts 
that better days are in store for them. 

One or two more places of like 
description are visited, and they at 
last leave this wretched place, passing 
the old creature whom they had seen 
when they had entered, lying where 
they had left her, in a drunken stupor. 

This day leaves a lasting impression 
on Lilian, and though she afterwards 
frequently accompanies her aunt on 
such missions, none seem so horrible 
as did the first. 

Hailing a street car, they are soon 

borne to the door of G 's, and are 

just entering when they are joined by 
Carleton. 

The party all enter together, and are 
giving their order to the waiter, when 
some one bendii^g over Lilian, says : 
*' Fortune has favored me in granting 

4* 
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me thus a meeting with the one ever 
in my thoughts of late." 

It is Egerton, who at once takes the 
one other seat at the table. Lilian is 
very quiet, and Mr. Crosswell gives an 
account of their morning's work, 
speaking also of the intention of the 
two ladies to join the mission school. 

Carleton says at once: "If I can be 
useful, Mr. Crosswell, I should like to 
come; I do not feel competent to teach,, 
but you may find a niche to put me in 
somewhere, and if so I will come gladly.'* 

Mr. Crosswell assures him how glad 
he shall be of his assistance, and Lilian 
gives him an approving nod, but 
Egerton exclaims: 

" Well ! Carleton, are you going to 
turn pious !" 

" If you choose to call this growing 
pious, yes, for I intend to do all I can 
at the school." 
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Again Egerton says, sneeringly : 
** Well, I presume your ardor will soon 
cool ; I will advise you not to feel too 
sure of him yet, Mr. Crosswell." 

Here Lilian, not knowing that Carle- 
ton's sole motive in offering his ser- 
vices is that he may be near her, ex- 
claims : " Why do you speak in that 
way, Mr. Egerton ? I have known Mr. 
Carleton all my life, and never— to my 
knowledge — has he broken a promise;" 
then, turning to John, she adds: ** We 
are all glad of your aid, John, but come 
up this evening, and we will talk it 
over." 

Of course he consents, and Egerton 
says blandly: "Happy Carleton to 
have so lovel}^ and valiant a cham- 
pion ! But seriously. Miss Grinnell," 
noticing her lunch which she has 
hardly tasted, " do not allow the con- 
dition of those creatures to so distress 
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you ; they are chiefly imposters, ^nd 
therefore I never trouble myself about 
them." 

"Perhaps if you should take the 
trouble to visit them, as we have done> 
you would think diflerentlv, " is the 
reply. 

Here Miss Seymour, seeing the car- 
riage at the door, rises, and before 
separating from the three men, invites 
Egerton to her house, much to his 
gratification. Of this invitation he 
avails himself on the following Tues- 
day, in company with his sister, and 
after this is a frequent and entertaining 
visitor there. 

As he rides away after his first call 
with his sister, she sayt calmly: "Yes,. 
she will do very well ; she is pretty^ 
belongs to one of the best families 
here, is no doubt an heiress, and is 
well educated. It is certainly time you 
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were marrying now, if ever you in- 
tend to, and she would make a more 
agreeable sister-in-law than Miss Mon- 
tague. Besides, her father, Miss Mon- 
tague's I mean, made his money by 
pork^ and he has bought his daughter's 
position; she would not be tolerated 
but for her money. This other girl, 
however, is all right in that respect, so 
take her." 

" I am agreed, but you don't seem 
to consider that Miss Grinnell may 
have some other choice." 

" Pshaw ! Howard, you have not 
half my spirit ; where would you have 
been to-day but for my determination 
to marry for money, which idea I 
carried out, although I have a con- 
tempt for my husband." 

"But not for his 'gold and lands,' 
my sweet sister !" 

**No, indeed, but I persevered in 
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my efforts to marry him, poor little 
fellow, until I succeeded, and the poor 
country doctor's daughter has become 
the grand lady she longed to be, 
making her brother a man of fashion." 
At these last words she laughs scorn- 
fully. 

"Very well» I shall try, and hope I 
shall prove successful ; if not, it will 
be through no fault of mine, for I am 
tired of playing a part. Curse the 
luck !" he says, moodily. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ALL FOR MONEY. 

As Egerton said these words about 
his "luck," the conversation between 
the two had ceased, and each seems 
absorbed in their own thoughts. The 
ivoman is thinking of the days, so 
long gone by, when, as one of ten 
children of a poor country doctor, in 
a village in Maine, with an invalid 
mother, she had longed for wealth and 
power ; of the day when her favorite 
brother, Howard, had run away to 
join a circus, apprising no one but 
herself of his intentions or subsequent 
whereabouts ; then of her meeting 
with Edward Standish, who had come, 
for the sake of health, to spend the 
summer with his bachelor uncle, the 
one rich man of the place, and of her 
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ultimate marriage with him, having 
heard of his wealth and position in 
the great city where he lived, although 
he was not in the least like the heroes 
in the trashy novels she had read. 
Then she wonders what may have 
become of her brothers and sisters, and 
her parents, for after she had married 
her family and her old life had been 
cast off alike, with the exception of 
her brother Howard, who seems the 
only being on earth for whom she has 
the slightest affection. 

This brother had made his appear- 
ance at her home soon after her 
marriage, but, having knocked around 
the world, and *'been friends" with 
circus clowns, he lacked, refinement to 
such an extent that his sister, filling 
his hands with bills, and telling him 
to draw on her now long bank ac- 
count for further needs, had sent him 
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at once to Europe, where he must re- 
main long enough to become initiated 
in the ways of the world, and be fit 
to shine in society. 

She was rewarded, for her husband, 
a meek creature, allowed her to follow 
her inclinations in all directions, and 
four years ago her brother had re- 
turned, after six years abroad, the ele- 
gant man we now see him. He seems 
to understand the art of spending 
money lavishly, but as the funds are 
of his own getting, his sister says noth- 
ing, though she conjectures whence 
he derives them, and had not hesitated 
to start the report of a large fortune 
left him by a relative. This fabrica- 
tion of Mrs. Standish seems most 
strictly true to society, for Egerton's 
generosity, his elegance in dress and 
manner, and his lack of occupation, 
all seem to point to large means. He 
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travels often *'for pleasure," he ex- 
plains, " as having been on the wing 
for so many years, he soon grows 
restless when remaining quietly at 
home." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 

Time hastens on, and Christmas eve 
is at hand. Lilian, what with the pre- 
paring of Christmas gifts, her mission- 
ary work, and the frequent demands 
of society, has found her time most 
fully occupied, and now the teachers 
at the mission have been hard at work 
throughout the day, decorating the 
walls with greens, and arranging 
simple gifts on a tree. 

A check, recently sent, for fifty 
dollars, from Judge Gardener, to whom 

Carleton has described the work, and 
a sweet little organ, with a check for 
money to buy hymn books, from Mr. 
Joseph Seymour, cause great rejoicing 
among these earnest workers. The 
tree is to be stripped of its presents to- 
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morrow — Christmas night. John Carle- 
ton is generally useful, for with his 
rich, powerful, tenor voice, he leads 
the singing, and keeps order through- 
out the school. 

Lilian has a class of little boys of 
from ten to twelve, and already this 
young lady, who seems to them like 
an angel of light, has gained unlimited 
influence over them. They now come 
with clean faces, and hands, and hair 
that they have tried to reduce to order, 
because ''teacher" requested it. On 
the Sunday before Christmas, while 
telling them the story of Christ's birth, 
they listened with wrapt attention, and 
one little fellow, when she had finished, 
disturbed her gravity greatly by say- 
ing, as he sided up to her confidingly : 
** Say, teacher, when you gits married, 
I'll black vour ole man's boots fur 
nuthin'; cuz I likes you, I duz." 
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Christmas eve there is a party at 
Mr. Seymour's for the little ones, and 
many friends of the Seymour children 
are present. Carleton, who is a prime 
favorite with the "smalle folke," is 
there, and Egerton has received an in- 
vitation to come at half past eight to 
see them dance " Sir Roger de 
Coverley." 

The first thing on the programme is 
the tree (a sight of which children 
never weary), which has been kept 
locked up in the library, and what a 
chorus of Ohs ! and Ahs ! follow the 
opening of the door, when it is at last 
visible to their admiring gaze. The 
children are all remembered by some 
tasteful little gift, and then it is the 
"grown up's" turn. Carleton finds 
Lilian's gift to him a charming re- 
membrance of her own handiwork, for 
which he returns suitable thanks. 
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Present after present is given Lilian^ 
and at last a small box is handed her. 
A note accompanies it, with the words 
"Lilian, from Johnnie number one, 
with the hope that she will wear it 
for his sake." The gift is a band of 
plain gold, bearing the letters of the 
word ** Mizpah " in different jewels. 

" Oh ! how beautiful !" she exclaims. 
"Look, Aunt Midge, is it not exquisite. 
It is from John. *The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee when we are 
absent one from another,' is not that 
a lovely sentiment ? I must find him 
and thank him for it." 

She darts off in search of him, but 
he is not in the room, so she crosses 
the hall to the parlor, where she finds 
him playing blind man's buff with 
the children. As Lilian pauses on the 
threshold, she thinks "how handsome 
and manly he is." The children, 
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catching him under the mistletoe sus^ 
pended from the folding doors, shout 
and laugh with roguish glee as they 
drag him down to pay the penalty. 
Motioning to them to remain silent^ 
Lilian joins in the game, and rushes 
around like the rest to elude his grasp, 
but at last her dress is seized, and she 
drops upon her knees to conceal her 
height. She has tied her handkerchief 
over her head so that her hair may 
not betray her identity, and the young 
man is puzzled to know who his cap- 
tive is. Both are unconscious that 
they stand directly under the mistletoe 
until Virgie Seymour whispers: "Kiss 
Cousin Lily quick, you are under the 
mistletoe." 

Quick as a dash, he raises the ban- 
dage from his eyes, and peeps at the 
kneeling girl (she looks irresistibly 
droll with the handkerchief tied tightly 
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junder her chin "cate-cornered"), then 
giving one glance at the mistletoe 
above, he bends over, imprints a kiss 
on ^ her brow, and rushes from the 
room. With screams of laughter the 
children start in pursuit, but the cul- 
prit is nowhere to be found. At last 
some one discovers him behind the 
sideboard, where he has sought shelter, 
in the dining room. He is dragged 
from his hiding-place, and brought back 
to the parlor in triumph, where Lilian 
still remains. She frowns, and tries to 
look severe, but the merry twinkle in 
his eye is too much for her gravity, 
and she is laughing merrily, her looks 
belying her words, as she says : " I 
am very indignant with you, John ; 
you ought to be ashamed." 

" Why ! I can't see why yOu blame 
me for all this. If you would persist 
in kneeling under the mistletoe, it was 
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my duty^ and I could not have acted 
differently under the circumstances, 
without thrusting aside a custom of 
our forefathers for many generations 
back ; however, for the sake of re- 
storing peace,* I will promise not to 
do so again until — next time. There 
now, am I forgiven ?" 

" Yes, but let us sit down, I want 
to tell you something," and she pro- 
ceeds to thank him for the gift of the 
ring ; but he begs her to desist, say- 
ing all he asks is that she wear it 
for his sake, which she promises to do. 

Soon Ejerton enters, and the music 
beginning, they watch the children 
treading the measures of the quaint 
old dance. Ere they have finished, 
the nurses and carriages are arriving, 
and soon the merry throng disperse, 
with happy memories of their Christ- 
mas party. 

5 
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As the older people sit in the li- 
brary, the now denuded tree forming 
a background, during a pause in the 
conversation Carleton says : *' What 
do you say, all of you, to going to 
hear Bishop C to-morrow morn- 
ing ; he is an eloquent preacher, and 
Christmas services are always so in- 
teresting there." 

Mr. Seymour and his wife plead an 
engagement, but Lilian accedes read- 
ily, as does also her aunt, the latter 
saying : " A good idea, John ; I al- 
ways make it a point to attend church 
somewhere on Christmas day. The 
music is usually so fine." 

Egerton has said nothing on this 
subject, and Lilian, thinking him silent 
because he fears to intrude, inquires : 
" How about you, Mr. Egerton ? Will 
you not go with us ?" 

"To the ends of the earth with 
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you^'' is the gallant response, " though 
I must confess church going will be 
rather a novel experience to me." 

'* Why is that ?" she asks. 

**Well, for several reasons, among 
them these : the service is too long, 
and the sermon frosyT 

" Why, our whole service, sermon 
included, never occupies more than an 
hour and a half, and, according to 
your own account, you sat for three 
consecutive hours in the court house, 
listening to a trial that interested you, 
and really, I should think you might 
find, in this great city, one clergyman 
who could, at least occasionally, de- 
liver a discourse not beneath the scope 
of your brilliant mind." 

There is considerable sarcasm in her 
tone and words, at which the man 
feels his temper rising, but he controls 
himself with an effort, for all are 
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listening to this debate, and the girl 
before him is the one he desires to 
win, but he thinks, "Just wait till 
you are mine, Miss; then I will teach 
you where to be sarcastic ;" he says 
aloud: "You are making fun of me 
now. I like to see a woman attend 
church, and religion seems a part of 
their nature, but men are difterent." 

She replies quickly: "To the first 
part very true ; as to the second, I will 
only say that while there are three 
times as many women as men in our 
churches, there are three times as many 
men as women in our jails and peni- 
tentiaries. You may apply this as you 
choose." 

" Well, any how, Miss Grinnell, you 
can't deny that non-church-goers are, 
as a rule, about up to the standard of 
church members." 

"Yes, I can easily deny it. Take, 
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for example, our mission ; are the chief 
workers there church members or not ? 
I fear if the poor creatures had waited 
for assistance from non-church-goers 
they would have remained much longer 
in their benighted condition. Can 
you tell me who are the prin- 
cipal actors in our saloons and 
mobs? Are they non-church-goers, 
or not ? and again in our institutions 
of charity, who are, as a general thing, 
the most active workers ?" 

Not answering her questions he ex- 
claims: "What a splendid lawyer you 
would have made !" Carleton thinks 
what a sweet lawyer's wife she can 
be. " I cannot answer your argu- 
ments without some thought, but I 
know you can't possibly desire heaven 
to be as represented by most preachers, 
a place of perfect holiness, where the 
people do nothing but play on harps, 
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and sing psalms. However, to return 
to our starting point, I will gladly go 
to church with you in the morning, 
and to your mission, if I may, in the 
evening." 

She replies quietly, but with a 
pleased look in her dark eyes: "Cer- 
tainly, come with us; and at the 
mission notice the contrast between 
the new comers and those who have 
attended for some time." 

He arises saying: **I am glad you 
have not deemed me so hardened a 
sinner as to refuse your permission, 
but it is late, so au revoir^'' and with 
a graceful bow he leaves the room, 
followed by Mr. Seymour to the hall 
door. 

Miss Seymour and her niece soon 
return to their home, and the girl is in 
the land of dreams the instant her 
head touches the pillow. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHRISTMAS AT THE MISSION. 

While seated at breakfast the next 
morning James, the butler, in response 
to a ring at the street door, leaves the 
room, returning almost immediately 
with a box, directed to Lilian in a 
foreign looking hand. On opening 
this, she gives a little scream of delight 
at the superb collection of Marechal- 
Niel and tea roses that it contains. 
As she lifts them from the box, she 
finds a card containing these words : 

** A merry Xmas to Miss Grinnell, 
From H. A. Egerton." 

When the donor of this fragrant offer- 
mg arrives to accompany them to 
church he sees that Lilian is wearing 
some of the roses on her breast. 
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Carleton, who has arrived before him, 
and hears her pretty little speech of 
thanks to Egerton, immediately begins 
to feel jealousy awaking within him 
again, and is inclined to "pitch the 
confounded flowers into the street," 
but wisely refrains. Miss Seymour in- 
vites both the young men to return 
with her after church, and Egerton 
accepts. Carleton, however, to his 
deep regret, has promised to dine at 
Judge Gardener's, andr is obliged to 
leave them at their carriage. As they 
drive home, Egerton says : 

" I suppose that affair is all arranged 
between Carleton and Miss Gardener ; 
I don't envy him, however," with a 
shrug and an expressive glance at 
Lilian, " for she certainly is no beauty, 

and then she is so near-sighted." 

• 

" What an objection to make, Mr. 
Egerton !" she returns smilingly, "sim- 
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ply because one is near-sighted and 
wears glasses !" 

For some unaccountable reason 
Lilian's spirits, hitherto the gayest, 
seem suddenly to have left her, and 
though she attempts to throw off her 
sudden depression it is noticed by 
Egerton, and there is a cruel look in 
his eyes for a moment, as some 
thought seems to dart through his 
mind. Whatever this may be, how- 
ever, remains locked within his own 
brain. 

In the evening the party again meet 
at the mission ; Lilian and her aunt 
are there early, as some few things 
yet remain to be done, but find quite 
a number already assembled. At the 
appointed hour the services are begun 
by the singing of a Christmas carol, 
in which all the scholars who have 
been attending long enough to learn 

5* 
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the words join lustily, though longing 
to know what the great white curtain 
conceals. What a motley crowd is 
here ! Some present have never be- 
fore been in the house of God ; others 
are reminded of better days in the 
shadowy past, before they had trodden 
the downward path, and tears may be 
seen on cheeks where they have been 
as strangers for many a year, as they 
resolve while looking at Jimmy, Tom- 
my or Mary, who, with washed faces 
and combed hair, are joining in the 
sweet songs of old, to try and do 
better for their sakes, and to spend 
no more time at the gin shop. Many 
will not reform after this, but was it 
not worth something to give them a 
glimpse of a purer life ? It may be 
the stepping-stone in their lives to 
something higher and better. Back 
by^ the door sits old " drunken Sally,"^ 
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who accosted the visitors the day of 
Lilian's first visit to the poor, now 
*' clothed and in her right mind" 
through the influence of these noble 
workers. There too, is Fanny, who, 
it will be remembered, is the grand- 
daughter of the old couple, in Miss 
Seymour's class, etc. 

It is a scene long to* be remem- 
bered, thinks Lilian, as she assists in 
distributing the gifts, little dreaming 
how soon unexpected events will sep- 
arate her from her friends and work. 
After the presents are all taken from 
the tree, the closing carol — 

*' It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old," — 

t 

rings out, then Mr. Crosswell pro- 
nounces the benediction, and the poor 
creatures quickly disperse, followed by 
the teachers. 
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Lilian had moved around among the 
mission scholars, with her arms full of 
Christmas presents from the tree, and 
Carleton heard one boy — a new comer 
at the place — say to another, "Faix, 
Mikey, an' isn't she a hangel ?" Carle- 
ton resolves he will seek an opportunity 
speedily of confessing his passion to 
this girl for whom he has so intense 
a love. Alas! had he spoken our story 
might have been very different. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOME again'. 

Three mornings after, the family at 
Miss Seymour's are seated at the 
breakfast table, when the servant en- 
ters with a telegram addressed to 
Miss Grinnell. She opens it hastily, 
and her face blanches as she reads the 
contents: "Your father very ill; come 
home immediately," aloud; then she 
exclaims, excitedly: "Oh, Auntie! when 
does the first train leave for home. 
My! if he should die before I r6ach 
home I could never forgive myself for 
having left him." 

Her aunt looks distressed, but replies, 
calmly: "The best train for you to 
take leaves at ^ve o'clock this evening, 
and will land you in Belmont at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning; but be 
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calm, dear child, it may not be so serious 
after all; sit down again, and eat your 
breakfast." 

The girl shakes her head, with a 
little gesture of impatience, saying: 
**That is so long to wait — my dearest 
papa! I had a letter from him only 
yesterday, so it must be very sudden; 
such a sweet letter, too," with a little 
sob, **the darling! No, Grandma, dear, 
please don't urge me; indeed I could 
not eat a mouthful," for the old lady 
is urging her not to leave her break- 
fast untasted. 

She leaves the dining room and, 
hastening to her own room, gives way 
to her distress. 

Soon her aunt follows her, and this 
very sensible person, thinking it better 
to keep her niece occupied, says, 
authoritatively: "Get up, Lilian, stop 
crying, and begin your packing. Kate 
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is busy at something, so you must do 
it yourself. I will help you." 

This has the desired effect, and Lilian 
soon grows perfectly calm, shedding 
no more tears throughout the day. 
She even has found herself forgetting 
her trouble long enough to think of a 
little episode of the night before, when 
on leaving, after a long call, Carleton 
had summoned her into the hall just 
outside the parlor door, and whispered, 
as he took her hand, "I have something 
of great importance to tell you, Lilian; 
when can I see you alone.?" And she 
blushes a little now as she wonders 
why she had allowed him to retain her 
hand after he had — had — well at any 
rate, she should have taken it away; 
she had replied: "At any time that 
vou wish." 

Then he had said, effusively: "My 
darling— er — a — my dearest— no — well, I 
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can't trust myself to-night, Lilian, I 
will see you to-morrow evening." His 
voice and hand she remembers had 
both trembled, and she falls to won- 
dering why she had not been very 
indignant when he called her '-^his 
darling^'' she gives her head a slight 
toss as she thinks: his darling indeed^ 
I rather guess not, nor anybody's else; 
I shall be an old maid just like Aunt 
Midge. 

She knows she is telling fibs to her- 
self, and always, when a young and 
pretty girl declares her intention of 
remaining single through life, you may 
have no doubt, dear friends, that this 
same maiden means exactly the reverse, 
and is already in love. 

The hours pass slowly, and at last the 
carriage is at the door to convey Lilian 
to the depot. In an instant the girl 
comes out, followed by her aunt and 
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uncle, and as they are descending the 
stairs they encounter Egerton. To him 

» 

the young girl says: "Ah! Mr. Eger- 
ton; just in time to tell me good-bye. 
I am on my way to the train now, for 
home." 

"Going away! Home!" he gasps in 
amazement, " what can you mean ? 
Surely you jest." 

"I wish indeed she did but jest," says 
Miss Seymour, "but my niece received 
a telegram announcing her father's 
serious illness, and is of • course im- 
patient to get home. Were you com- 
ing to see us?" 

"Yes," he replies, " but only for a 
moment." 

"Very well, there is room in the 
carriage; come with us to the depot." 

Tp this Egerton says: "Thank you, 
it will give me great pleasure, if it 
will be no intrusion," and as Mr. Sey- 
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mour remarks, **None whatever, Eger- 
ton, get in," he steps in after the 
ladies, having first assisted them, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Seymour. 

As Egerton sits opposite Lilian he 
notices that she is looking pale, which 
is due to her intense anxiety, and to 
the fact that she has eaten almost noth- 
ing throughout the day ; he see«, fur- 
ther, that she looks very lovely in her 
neat traveling costume, and sealskin 
sacque. She scarcely speaks through- 
out the ride, and seems oblivious to 
the presence of the young man sitting 
opposite to her, which is not in the 
least flattering to his self-conceit. 

As they step from the carriage and 
enter the depot Lilian looks around 
as if searching for some one, when, 
evidently failing to find the one she 
seeks, she says, turning to her aunt: "It 
is strange that John did not come to 
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say good-bye." Then her dark eyes 
flash as she continues: *'He probably 
thinks it not worth his while to say 
farewell, so it makes no difference;" 
this last with an assumption of indiffer- 
ence in her tone. 

"Are you speaking of Carleton, Miss 
Grinnell ?" inquires Egerton. 

"Yes ; he is such an old friend of 
mine that auntie wrote him a note this 
morning telling him of my sudden de- 
parture, and it seems he has not taken 
the trouble to notice either it or me !" 

" How strange !" with a glance of de- 
votion at the girl ; " I saw Carleton, 
about three o'clock, in a carriage with 
Miss Gardener, to whom he seems all 
devotion, and looking radiant. I under- 
stand they are engaged, so that ex- 
plains matters." 

Ah! thinks the girl, so after all his 
professions, he will go out riding with 
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that ugly girl, when he knows I am 
going away. Here she and her aunt 
are left alone, for her uncle has gone 
to secure her tickets, send a telegram 
to her mother, etc., and Egerton goes 
off for a few moments, on the pre- 
text of inquiring how soon the train 
will leave. 

The older lady has not heard the 
previous conversation, and is greatly 
surprised when her neice says, with 
wonderful vehemence : " Auntie, I 
leave no message for John; he has of- 
fended me, and I am glad that he did 
not respond to your note; I never 
want to see him again," for the re- 
membrance of last night is rankling in 
her heart. 

Her aunt regards her for a moment 
in blank astonishment, and then ex- 
claims: ''Well, I declare! I thought 
you and John were the best of friends." 
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" No, Auntie, you are mistaken ; we 
are not friends in the least — oh, thank 
you so much; how very kind ; these 
are lovely !" This last is addressed to 
Egerton, he having just returned, and 
handed her a large bunch of " mar- 
guerites" which he had bought from 
a flower girl standing near the door 
of the depot. As she looks up at him 
she sees him watching her with such 
undisguised admiration that she blushes 
slightly, and turns her head away, see- 
ing, as she does so, her uncle ap- 
proaching. 

'* You have ample time yet," he says; 
*'the train does not start for twenty 
minutes ; but as I have secured your 
section in the sleeper we might as 
well get in and see you settled for 
your journey." 

This they do immediately. Just be- 
fore they leave Lilian, Egerton says: 
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"Oh, by the way, Miss Grinnell, I 
expect to visit France in about two 
months, and shall pass through Bel- 
mont on my way to New York. With 
your permission, I will stop and see you." 

" I shall be glad to see you, if — if — " 
and here her voice breaks, and unbid- 
den tears fill her eyes, "my father is 
better." 

He divines the fear which has made 
her voice falter, and her lip quiver, 
and he throws great tenderness into 
his tones as he replies : " Oh ! I trust 
you will find your father much im- 
proved when you reach home ; do not, 
I beg you, allow yourself to worry^ 
perhaps needlessly." 

Soon the farewells have been said, 
and the great train rolls slowly out 
of the depot, Lilian waving a last 
good-bye to her three friends from 
the door of the car. Had she but 
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stood at the door an instant longer and 
seen the young man who, breathless 
and panting, rushed up to her aunt, 
and the look of despair on his frank 
face, she might have had a more char- 
itable feeling towards him, but one far 
less kind for Egerton, could she but 
have known his purpose in visiting 
Europe. Alas ! however, she is igno- 
rant of both ; she therefore feels most 
kindly disposed towards Egerton, 
while towards Carleton her indigna- 
tion increases constantly as she thinks 
of his actions. 

Miss Grinnell is by no means a 
perfect character ; it must be confessed 
she has her share — a large share at 
that — of temper, and willfulness, and 
has inherited her mother's pride. In 
this present case she feels that Carle- 
ton, whose manner had become so 
marked of late, has been but amusing 
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himself at her expense, and now that 
she is going away does not care to 
trouble himself further in regard to 
her. 

Ah ! she cogitates, he thinks me a 
simple school girl, who cannot see 
through his baseness, but I will show 
him that I have some sense, even if 
this is my first season. She gives her 
glove an angry jerk as she draws it 
from her hand, bringing into view the 
ring, his gift of a few days ago, and 
this sets her to thinking of the game of 
blind man's buff, and of the scene 
under the mistletoe. Her heart relents 
a little now, and she decides she will 
still wear the ring, not because it is 
his gift, but because of the sentiment 
of Mizpah : " The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee when we are 
absent one from another;" really it 
seems prophetic, and perhaps after all 
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John could not come — no, he was 
riding with Miss Gardener, so he 
could have come had he chosen, and 
again her anger rises, but she cannot 
bring herself to the determination of 
removing the ring, so there it remains 
on her shapely hand. Her head aches, 
and she feels out of spirits, so after 
her berth is made up, concealed by the 
heavy curtains, she has a good, hard 
cry, then falls fast asleep, to awaken 
no more till broad daylight. 

Just as Miss Seymour, her brother 
and Egerton are turning to leave the 
depot, Carleton, almost breathless, 
comes up hurriedly, and after looking 
from one to the other, exclaims : 
" Good heavens ! has she goneP'^ 

Egerton, noticing the distress in both 
voice and manner, cannot resist a 
slight smile of triumph, which Carle- 
ton sees, and at once hates him. 

6 
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" Yes," replies Miss Seymour, "I am 
sorry to say she has gone." 

She asks no questions, knowing 
that the young man will make an 
explanation to her, and she pities him 
as she notices his disappointment. 

He has opened his mouth to speak 
agam, when Egerton gives a slight 
exclamation, and, stooping, picks some- 
thing from the floor. It is a "marguer- 
ite," which he tenderly places between 
the leaves of a memorandum book 
that he draws from his pocket, saying: 
**One of the flowers I gave her. She 
must have dropped it on her way to 
the car ; how fortunate that no one has 
tramped on it !" 

This speech, intended only for Carle- 
ton's ears, is unheard by Miss Sey- 
mour, who walks slightly in advance 
with her brother. 

Carleton makes no reply, for they 
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emerge from the building into the 
street. Turning to the lady, his rival 
says: "Thank you, Miss Seymour, 
for vour kindness to me this afternoon. 
I will say good-bye for the present, as 
I have an appointment to meet a man 
on business in this locality," and after 
lifting his hat and making a low bow, 
he walks away. 

Carleton declines Miss Seymour's 
invitation to ride home with her, and 
goes in the same direction which 
Egerton has taken, but he walks 
slowly, with bowed head ; at last, 
entering a street car, he is borne almost 
to the door of his boarding house, 
where, going to his room, he flings 
himself into a chair and falls into a 
brown study. Uppermost in his mind 
are the thoughts of Egerton's manner, 
which seemed to imply at least the 
confident suitor, and he wonders what 
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the girl will think of his non-appear- 
ance ; then he curses his ill-luck, and 
falls into a hard fit of the blues — a 
most common complaint with young 
persons when in love— from which he 
is aroused by the summons to dinner. 
While yet at dinner it occurs to him 
that perhaps his darling — he had called 
her that the night before and she had 
not seemed offended — may have left 
some message for him ; so about seven 
o'clock he goes to Miss Seymour's. 
He finds that lady in the library, and 
says, as he enters the room : " Miss 
Seymour, I have come to explain my 
non-appearance of tiiis afternoon to 
you : what must you have thought of 
me?" 

"I felt sure you had some good 
reason ; did you not receive my note ? 
James took it to the oflice." 

** Yes, I received it ; but not until 
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nearly five o'clock;" here he gives an 
impatient sigh. **This morning Judge 
Gardener sent me to the north side on 
some business which occupied the time 
until about three o'clock ; as I was 
coming back I met Miss Gardener, who 
invited me to ride with her ; so I got 
in the carriage', and when I returned, 
about half past four, to the office, 
where she left me to take her father 
home, I found your note, which must 
have come about ten minutes after I 
left. I rushed out of the office again, 
and into a street car which landed me 
within two blocks of the depot, and 
these I walked — almost ran — with the 
result you know." 

"You were unfortunate, poor boy!" 
remarks the lady, kindly, " I am very 
sorry it happened so. Lilian, however, 
was too wild with anxiety on her 
father's account to have much thought 
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for any one but him. If that," pointing 
to a telegram on the table, "had only 
arrived sooner she might have been 
with us yet; I found it here when I 
came from the depot ; it says : * Your 
father out of all danger; you need not 
come.' " 

" Things seem to have been too late 
all around ; but tell me, Miss Seymour, 
did Lilian know you had written me 
that note?" anxiously. 

" Certainly, and supposed as I did 
that you would report in person." 

" I hope she understands that no 
circumstance under my control would 
have prevented my coming to-day," 
then with sudden wrath, "confound 
Judge — Oh ! I beg your pardon." 

" Never mind," says the lady de- 
murely, " I have heard *confound it' 
before ; go on with your remark ; but 
I don't see why you abuse the judge ; 
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he cannot read the future any more 
than yourself." 

*'No, I know that, but why need he 
have sent me on his old collecting 
business this morning?" 

Miss Seymour sees that he is in a 
mood to be out of sorts generally, and 
she remarks gently : " I will explain 
this matter for you in my first letter 
to Lilian, and I know she will forgive 
you." 

She sees too late that she has used 
an unlucky word, for the young man 
exclaims : " Forgive me ! Then she 
was angry with me, and thinks I ab- 
sented myself purposely." 

He looks so distressed that the good 
lady thinks that the young man's feel- 
ings toward her niece are deeper than 
mere friendship, and she feels sympa- 
thy for him, as she says soothingly : 
"Never mind, it can be easily 
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explained, and I will write in the 
morning." 

" What did she say, Miss Seymour ? 
Please tell me," he pleads, "I would 
rather know." 

" Not much of anything except 
about her father. She only left good- 
bye, in particular for your friend, Mr. 
Stafford Edwards, because he goes to 
Europe next week, and she had an 
engagement with him for to-morrow 
night." Then, as if anxious to change 
the subject, she adds: "As to this tele- 
gram, I think I will send it to Edge- 
ville, where the train stops for break- 
fast each morning; it will relieve her 
anxiety." 

"A good idea," he replies, "I will 
go by the, telegraph office and send it, 
if you wish." 

Doing anything in the service of the 
one he loves brings him pleasure, and 
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soon he leaves the house, going direct 
to send the dispatch. He had said no 
more to Miss Seymour (he had seen 
her unwillingness to tell him her words) 
in regard to Lilian's departure, for 
with true politeness he forbore to urge 
his request, although longing to know. 
He imagines her words much more 
reproachful than they really were, and 
thinks suddenly, with a start, that while 
with Miss Gardener in the carriage 
he had met Egerton. Good heavens, 
should he have told Lilian of this, she 
may think him false! He grows al- 
most desperate at the thought. He 
thinks he will write to her, but finally 
decides to wait until she shall have re- 
plied to Miss Seymour's letter con- 
taining his explanation, and ascertain if 
still numbered among her friends. At 
last a heavy sleep falls upon him, and 
his troublesome thoughts are forgotten. 

6* 
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Awaking the next morning, Lilian is 
soon, by some process known to her 
sex alone, looking as fresh and bright 
as is her wont, and as soon as her berth 
has been restored to its daytime con- 
dition she asks the porter how soon 
the train will arrive at Edgeville ; he 
tells her it is due there in five minutes, 
when she says: "When we arrive 
there bring me a cup of coffee, and 
arrange this for me." 

" This'*'' is a folding table attached ta 
the side of the car, and towards which 
she motions. When the train comes 
to a standstill the passengers, few in 
number, all leave the car, and she is 
left alone to eat the dainty lunch which 
her aunt had prepared for her the 
night before. Before doing this she 
fastens the flowers, which look as fresh 
as if just culled, she having placed them 
in water over night, on her breast„ 
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and while • so doing the porter enters 
with her coffee. 

Soon he is followed by the conduc- 
tor of the train, who, coming up to her, 
asks: "Is your name Miss Grinnell ?" 

" Yes," she answers, quickly, notic- 
ing a telegram in his hand, " is that 
for me?" 

" It is directed to Miss Grinnell 
on this train, and I have asked 
every lady passenger in the other cars." 

" It must be for me of course, then," 
and she tears it open nervously. Her 
face brightens as she reads the words: 
"Telegram received stating your father 
out of all danger. L. D. Seymour." 

She finishes her breakfast, and goes 
to the door of the car to inhale a 
breath of the cold, winter air, where 
she stands watching the people hurry- 
ing to and fro. Soon she notices a 
tall, ugly, good-natured looking younff^ 
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man, with one glass in his eye, and 
several valises in his hands, emerge 
from the eating room, following the 
porter, who carries another and larger 
valise. They enter the door at the 
other end of the same car, in which 
is Lilian, while she thinks to herself: 
I really wonder if there are no good 
looking men in England ; that man 
is an Englishman, it is plain to be 
seen, and he can lay no more claims 
to beauty than the others I have seen. 
They don't send the good looking ones 
over here, at any rate. 

After this she turns and walks 
leisurely back to her seat, noticing, 
as she does so, the Islander and his 
luggage occupying the section oppo- 
site her own. Humph, she thinks 
Englishmen know how to stare, evi- 
dently, for the man is gazing at her 
^hrough his eye-glass ; he is thinking: 
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Jove! That's a deuced fine looking 
girl; looks like a daisy herself; (glan- 
cing at the flowers she wears.) He 
continues to stare after she takes her 
seat, but as she has turned her face 
away from him, leaving only her back 
visible, he picks a newspaper from 
his pocket and becomes absorbed in 
its contents. 

J-.ilian, wearying of her study of 
the uninteresting scenery through 
which they are passing, turns to that 
of her fellow passengers, who are, 
first of all, the inevitable bridal couple, 
who, though thinking they conceal 
their state of newly wedded bliss by 
a show of indifference towards one 
another, make it quite apparent to all 
beholders ; next a young and stylish 
woman, with her two pretty children 
and their nur«e; then a cross, angular 
looking female, who glares scornfully 
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at the young couple, and who looks 
as if suffering from dyspepsia; a fat 
old man, and his pompous wife who 
wears false bangs, and last of all two 
young men, one of them the Johnnie 
Bull hitherto described, the other a 
vapid, conceited looking youth, who 
evidently thinks himself an Adonis, 
but who isn't ! 

Finding this scrutiny tiresome, the 
young girl draws from her satchel the 
pretty story of "One Summer," and 
soon becomes absorbed in the strug- 
gles of Jimmy Holcomb with his 
strong-minded mother, and Eliza Jane. 
She is aroused however by a peculiar 
sound, and looking around to discover 
the source soon finds the cause. The 
Englishman has fallen asleep, and with 
his head resting on the back of the 
seat, and his mouth wide open, is 
snoring lustily. He is at best a homely 
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person, but in his present position he 
is not, to say the least, either an im- 
posing appearinjjf subject of her august 
Majesty, or a fine representative of his 
glorious country. One of his valises, 
a queerly shaped thing, bears in large 
letters the name and address, L. N. 
Doane, Birmingham, England, and 
Lilian smiles as she reads the words, 
thinking: ah, Mr. Doane, yoii certain- 
ly would win in a snoring match. 
At last the train rolls into Belmont, 
and, stepping from the car. Miss 
Grinnell finds her sister Nina and 
Miss Genevieve Carleton there to meet 
her. As they step into the carriage 
and drive towards home Nina gives a 
graphic account of her father's sudden 
attack of what the doctor had called 
a slight stroke of apoplexy, when he 
had lost consciousness for several 
hours, during which time, she — Lilian — 
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had been summoned, etc. The child 
has just completed her tale as they 
drive up to the door of the house, 
and in another moment Lilian is at 
home. 

The morning after her arrival, as 
she sits by the couch on which her 
father is reclining, he says, suddenly: 
" Pussie, I have a plan to unfold to 
you." 

" Oh, Papa, how nice ; tell me quick- 
ly; I am all ears!" 

"Miss Impatience! But I will tell 
you now. The doctor has positively 
ordered entire freedom from business 
and change of scene as my only cure, 
so now what do you think of a trip 
to Europe ?" 

"Oh, O-oh !" with ecstasy, "you 
darling! Do you really mean it?" 

" Yes, I really mean it ; then you 
are pleased with the idea V* he says. 
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" Pleased ! I am so glad I don't 
know what to do or say, Papa," re- 
plies his daughter, and bending over 
her handsome father she tenderly kisses 
him; then she continues: "Oh, I 
must be quiet ; mamma told me I could 
nurse you all this morning if I would 
promise that." 

"No, no, Pussie, your bright face 
and exuberant spirits are the very best 
medicine for your old fatlier. I told 
the rest to say nothing to you on the 
subject of Europe, as I wished to enjoy 
your surprise myself. I have thought 
for some time of going next summer, 
for I have not felt like myself, but 
now we will go in a month." 

" Gracious ! What lots we will have 
to do to get ready !" exclaims the 
girl, her eyes dancing with pleasure. 
An amused smile is on her father's 
face as he watches her delight, and 
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her spirits seem contagious, for he fe 
more cheerful than he has for ma 
a day. This daughter is his darlii 
and he had missed her sadly duri 
her absence at school, and in Chicaj 
Soon he says : " You may write t 
very day for me and secure c 
steamer passage. There will be yc 
mother and I, yourself and Nina, a 
your maid, who will prove a gn 
convenience in traveling. What 
you think of asking Genevieve to 
too ?" 

" Papa, you are a darling," s 
reiterates. 

" I suppose that means approval 
my last remark, dosen't it ? Get t 
pen and ink now, and you may wr 
some letters for me." 

She obeys immediately, but is so < 
cited that she has hard work to co 
pose herself sufficiently for this purpo 



CHAPTER XI. 

OFF FOR EUROPE. 

From this time on all is bustle and 
delig^htful preparation in two families 
(Miss Carleton is to accompany them), 
and all else is forgotten. Lilian's let- 
ters to her aunt are so full of her 
expected departure that her making 
no mention of having received the let- 
ter containing John's explanation does 
not surprise Miss Seymour. Had she 
but known the facts, Lilian had never 
received it, for the mail car containing 
it had been derailed and, catching fire 
from the overturned stoves, almost the 
entire mail matter was destroyed. 

Mr. Grinnell has arranged to leave 
all business in the charge of his capa- 
ble partner, Crosby, and the mansion 
in the care of William — the faithful 
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serving man — and his wife, so that he 
goes with his mind free from care. 

On the day before their departure 
Lilian picks up Johnnie, who is, by 
the way, no longer a kitten, and says 
aloud: " Kittie, had I known the char- 
acter of a certain individual you should 
not have been his namesake, but of 
course it is too late now to change ; 
and besides, there are other Johnnies in 
the world." This remark shows that 
the fair maid has neither forgotten nor 
forgiven her fancied wrongs. 

To give an idea of the wanderings 
of our friends, we shall give, from 
time to time, her letters to her aunt, 
the first of which is the following: 
London, England, 

Langham Hotel, 

February 23d. 

My Dear Auntie: We leave soon 
for the continent, and as I know I 
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shall have little time for composing 
epistles then for awhile, I shall seize 
this opportunity of having a chat 
with you. I fear you will think me 
very dilatory in my correspondence, 
but you will pardon me, I know, 
when you take into consideration the 
fact that we have been perpetually 
on the wing since our leaving home. 
To " make up," as the children say, 
for this, I will give you a full ac- 
count of our travels from the start- 
ing point. We boarded the great 
Cunarder Wednesday, February 2d, 
and were soon comfortably settled in 
our state-rooms. Our captain made a 
deep impression on me at first sight; 
he is fine looking, and courteous, but 
every inch a mariner, as you may 
imagine, when I tell you he has crossed 
the Atlantic about six hundred times, 
and never lost a life, but has rescued 
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many. He must be an especial favorite 
with old Neptune, don't you think? 
A young Englishman sat directly op- 
posite me at the table, and upset my 
gravity by staring around through his 
one eye-glass. You may imagine the 
convulsed condition of we girls, when, 
during the third course, it dropped 
from his eye into his plate of salad! 
The moonlight was enchanting later 
in the evening, and we went on decPi 
so muffled in furs as to resemble 
Esquimaux. The cities' thousands of 
lights, reflected in the dark waters of 
the harbor, seemed vieing with the 
stars of the firmament in tremulous 
lustre, and it occurred to me that 
perhaps they were holding a twink- 
ling tournament. Among the passen- 
gers were several Englishmen, one of 
them the salad youth^ who reminded me 
of the "First Reader" celebrity: "Bully 
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boy with a glass eye." Vive called 
him " Sir Glass Eye." He became 
^''unhappy'''' on the first day out, and 
disappeared from view for some days. 
Another Englishman, Sir Henry Grif- 
fith, his friend and traveling compan- 
ion, informed us that the poor man 
is always seasick, even in a row boat 
if there be the slightest motion, but 
is nevertheless an inveterate voyager. 
There is indomitable courage for you. 
Auntie! I told his friend of a remedy 
which I had heard recommended, 
namely, eating crackers whenever feel- 
ing the slightest "despondency," which 
Sir Henry afterwards told me brought 
some relief to his unfortunate friend. 
When on the fifth day out, he-^Sir 
Glass Eye — assisted by his valet, and 
almost swallowed up in wraps, appear- 
ed for a few moments on deck, I 
hoped to find the glass wanting, but 
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there it was in all its glory (I can't 
say the same for the wearer, more's 
the pity.) 

Our party all proved most excellent 
sailors. I think Vive felt one or two 
slight "qualms," for I noticed one day 
a slight shadow had fallen over her 
usually beaming countenance ; it was 
soon dispelled, however, and entrenous\ 
I think crackers cured her, for I 
caught her slyly eating several. I was 
surprised, however, to see ' so little 
mal de tner among the passengers, and 
many of us were on hand for every 
meal ; oh, how hungry we were, too! 

When we reached Queenstown a 
number of us went ashore and strolled 
about on the quay. I purchased a 
piece of real Irish lace as a souvenir. 

As we came to anchor in the road- 
stead at Liverpool we gazed around at 
the forests of masts in wonder. Ships 
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from every sea, bearing cargoes from 
every land, were here to be seen, and we 
saw one steamer just leaving her moor- 
ings for her long voyage to Australia. 

After the custom officers had bidden 
us go on our way rejoicing we drove 
to the hotel, and early the next morn- 
ing took the train for London, where 
we have been ever since. 

We would so love to visit the land 
of Bruce and Wallace, of bagpipes and 
heather, but it is too cold and wintry, 
and as we expect to sail direct from 
Havre on our return home, alas, it will 
be impossible. We t\yo girls — Vive 
and I — had some wild ideas of going 
alone, but our elders vetoed the plan. 
We are having delightful times here, 
and oh ! there is so much to see, noth- 
ing impresses me as greatly as the 
Abbey with all its associations. 

Several of our English friends have 
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been to see us, whom we met on the 
steamer ; among them, Sir Glass Eye, 
whose rightful name is Sir Homer 
Gladington, Baronet. I hope the illus- 
trious man for whom he is named did 
not look as his namesake does when 
seasick, or I fear the Iliad might loose 
some of its attractiveness, in my mind 
at least, and I feel confident that Homer 
senior's narrative would have been a 
disjointed tale had he been obliged to 
adjust an eye-glass every few moments. 

At Paris, to which we go in a few 
days, we will join a regular party for 
the purpose of visiting Egypt and the 
Holy Land, and in the spring will 
visit Switzerland and Germany. We 
will also stop in Italy for some time 
on our return from Palestine. 

You enjoy a laugh, so I will tell you 
what befell mamma in the Abbey. I 
am sorry to tell you that, as in days of 
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yore, she still insists on losing her 
nose glasses, and causing no end of 
trouble to herself. Last Sunday we 
went to service in the Abbey, and soon 
after we entered an old gentleman, 
reminding me of "Mr. Pickwick," 
came into the seat directly in front of 
us. As we sat quietly waiting for the 
services to begin, a look of unutterable 
woe swept over mamma's face, and in 
a sepulchral voice she said : *'I have 
forgotten my glasses !" She had 
brought her new English prayer book 
in vain ; she could not read a word 
without the aid of her "eyes." Mr. 
Pickwick heard the remark, and turn- 
ing around, said, handing a case to her, 
and with an old fashioned nod of the 
head : "Madam, I heard your remark ; 
* fellow feeling,' you know, 'makes us 
wondrous kind.' Having frequently 
found myself in your present plight I 
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now always carry two pairs. Will you 
honor me by accepting this one ?" 

His face beamed with such evident 
good nature, that mamma did not re- 
fuse, but accepted the loan with profuse 
thanks. At this point I turned to 
speak to Vive, and therefore didn't see 
the glasses that mamma drew from the 
case, thus I was unprepared for the 
sight which met my gaze when I 
looked around. You know mamma 
always wears the daintiest of eye 
glasses, while these were old fashioned 
spectacles with silver bows a quarter 
or half an inch wide, which she had 
put on jn the gravest manner. I was 
overwhelmed, and began to laugh, 
when horror of horrors, the more I 
struggled against it, the harder I 
laughed. Mamma snatched the unof 
fending old things from her nose fran- 
tically, and shook her head reprov- 
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ingly, papa frowned on me, Vive 
pinched me, and Nina tittered in 
sympathy. Oh shades of my dignified 
ancestors, had you but been there you 
might have induced sobriety, but alas ! 
I was in despair, for I knew some one 
would hear me, and be scandalized, 
when fortune favored me, and sent the 
organist, who caused the instrument to 
thunder forth in such peals as to drown 
my giggles. Ere it ceased I had re- 
covered my composure, and at the end 
of the service mamma returned the 
good man's spectacles, which, owing 
to me, she had not been able to wear. 
Afid now, having confessed my 
naughtiness, I will say farewell, 
knowing you will have a hearty 
laugh over mamma, and Mr. Pick- 
wrick's silver bowed spectacles. Good- 
night, Auntie. Your loving niece, 

L. H. G. 
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As Miss Grinnell finishes her letter 
she leans back in her chair and ex- 
claims: "I declare, Vive, you must 
have a love-letter there, you seem so 
absorbed !" 

The young lady addressed, robed in 
a pretty negligee gown, is reading a 
letter, and her tiny form seems almost 
swallowed up by the great chair in 
which she reclines. As her friend 
speaks she lays the letter in her lap 
and looks at Lilian with a troubled 
smile. " No, Lil, not exactly a love- 
letter ; it is from John. I did not 
have time to read it when it came 
— but tell me, Lil, what have you 
two quarreled about ?" 

" So your brother has been com- 
plaining of me, has he ?" with hauteur^ 

" Oh, no, indeed, he only mentions 
you once, then he says," (here she 
reads from the letter) " * Give my re- 
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gards to Miss Grinnell, if she will 
accept them, which I rather doubt, 
as she made no mention of having 
previously accepted my explanation 
and apology for the day of her de- 
parture ;' that is all he says about you, 
Lil, but I know from that, of course, 
that you have had a misunderstand- 
ing." The girl feels sadly troubled that 
aught should have come between her 
loved brother and her dearest friend, 
and she longs to act as mediator. 

There is a heightened color in 
Lilian's cheeks, as she replies: "There 
are several things, Vive, among them 
the one that I suppose your brother 
refers to in your letter. The day I 
left auntie sent him a note in the 
morning, telling him of my going, 
and he did not respond to it in any 
way, but in the afternoon went for a 
ride with a Miss Gardener, and as to 
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his explanation, he has never made any, 
in any way." 

'*Oh, Lil," pleads the sister, "I am 
sure there is some mistake. I know 
John, dear, faithful John, would not 
act that way towards you, such an 
old friend. Miss Gardener is, I know, 
very kind to him, for he often speaks 
of her in his letters, but not an old 
friend like you." 

"Nevertheless," Lilian persists, "he 
did do so, and did not explain or 
apologize, but we will say no more 
about it, please; I do not think it of 
enough importance to discuss." 

"Very well, dear, but I am worried 
about him; his letters used to be so 
full of fun, latterly they have been 
different, and this last is hopelessly 
blue ; he seems to dislike the idea 
that the ocean is between us ; I hope 
he will not be ill." 
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Her companion, busy with her own 
thoughts, makes no reply for a mo- 
ment, and then rises, saying: "I am 
awfully tired; it must be growing late; 
aren't you sleepy, too ? " 

Her friend sees that she wishes to 
change the subject, and so wisely 
says no more about her brother for 
the present. 

Lilian has spoken the truth;- she 
does feel greatly fatigued, but had 
not been aware of the fact until after 
her friend's words in regard to Miss 
Gardener. So his letters even are 
full of Miss Gardener's praises ; he is 
preparing them all, I suppose, at 
home, to give her a warm reception 
when he brings her there on their 
wedding tour. Did he think to de- 
ceive me again I wonder, or why 
does he refer to his explanation and 
apology, she says to herself. 



7* 
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Of the depression of spirits appar- 
ent in Carleton's letters we know the 
cause, though it had increased, as on 
sailing for distant lands she had left 
him no word or token of friendship, 
and on the day when he had written 
his sister the last letter (her first after 
her departure) he was in despair, 
having heard of Egerton's speedy de- 
parture for France, and of his secur- 
ing from Miss Seymour the' address 
of the party while in Paris. With 
great firmness of purpose he resolves 
to give up hope only when she is 
the wife of another, although Eger- 
ton's manner had been such as to 
make even Miss Seymour conjecture if 
there were not some interest greater 
than friendship existing between 
them. He fears to write to her di- 
rectly, thinking that perhaps this 
might make matters worse, so he 
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waits, hoping and despairing by 
turns. 

The morning after receiving his let- 
ter, Miss Carleton replies, and among 
other things, says: "John, dear, what 
is wrong between you and Lilian. 
She thinks you were riding with Miss 
Gardener the day she left Chicago, 
and did not reply to her aunt's note 
in .any way. She says, further, that 
you have made no explanation or 
apology to her, and that you have 
offended in other ways. I am so 
sorry about it, for Lil is a dear girl, 
and you a dearest brother, and I 
heartily wish you would *kiss and 
make up.' " This is not very plain or 
explicit thinks the brother, when he 
receives it, but it shows him at once 
that Miss Seymour's first letter to her 
niece had never been received. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HK WILL WAIT. 

Two days after the party arrive in 
Paris Egerton comes also, direct from 
Havre, for which port he had sailed 
from New York, and loses no time 
in calling at the hotel where Miss 
Grinnell is stopping. She is very 
glad to see him, for she really likes 
this handsome man who, from their 
first meeting, has treated her with 
such marked devotion. He hears with 
regret that their present stay in the 
city is to be brief, for the coming of 
spring demands their quick departure 
for the hot countries of Egypt and 
Palestine before the sun's rays there 
shall be beyond endurance. Therefore 
he resolves to speak at once, and on 
his first call tells her of messages he 
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has to deliver from friends in far away 
Chicago, and begs her to grant him a 
short interview in the morning, to 
which she consents, not knowing that 
her party have arranged for a long 
drive through the Bois de Boulogne 
and the Champs Elysee; When she 
hears of this, after the young man's 
departure, she regrets that she had not 
known in time to ask him to postpone 
his call, but decides to send him a 
note ; suddenly, however, she remem- 
bers that she is ignorant of his address. 
She therefore remains at home, not 
wishing to break her promise to this 
friend who had been so kind to her in 
the past, and thus he finds her alone. 
After a few moments conversation in 
regard to old times and her journey, 
he says, in a low, tender voice : 
"Lilian, I have not come here to give 
you any messages save that which my 
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heart can no longer keep a secret ; 
have you not guessed that I love 
you?" ' 

Her heart is beating very fast, and 
she cannot answer him for a moment, 
so startled is she by the suddenness of 
his avowal. 

In an instant he continues : " I had 
intended telling you this soon, before 
you left Chicago, but was prevented 
by your sudden departure ; now fate 
has thrown us together again in this 
foreign land, and I seize my first op- 
portunity of asking you to be my wife. 
Dearest, speak ; can you not return 
my love ?" and he takes her hand in 
his, touching as he does so the ring 
which Carleton had given her. 

Instantly a vision of a happy, manly 
face, with a firm yet tender mouth, 
laughing blue eyes, and a wealth of 
light brown hair (that will persist in 
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curling) rises before her, and she jerks 
her hand from his grasp. "No, no," 
she says, quickly : " Indeed I cannot 
be your . wife ; it is impossible." 

"Yes, you think so now, dearest, 
but I have hope and patience ; I will 
wait," he replies. 

"You need not wait. I assure you 
it will be utterly useless. I esteem you 
as 2i friend only." 

"Nevertheless I shall wait, for I 
feel sure I can teach you to love me in 
time," he urges. "You must sooner or 
later return a love so deep and strong 
as mine, I feel confident. I will wait 
as long as you wish, however, Lilian." 

She shakes her head, saying : " You 
have always been very kind to me, 
and I thank you, but I am sure we can 
be but friends." 

"When do you return to Italy from 
Palestine ?" he asks. 
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" In six weeks we will be in Rome, 
if nothing happens," she replies. 

"Very well, then, I will meet you 
there, and receive my final- answer. 
Oh, hoW anxious I shall be. No, do 
not shake your head, I shall hope for ' 
a favorable answer, but I will say no 
more at present," for he sees that she 
is growing impatient, and thinks it 
wisest not to be too urgent. He con- 
tinues, therefore : " Your friends in 
Chicago were about as when you left 
them, except Edwards, who you know, 
doubtless, is abroad, and Carleton, who 
seems if possible more devoted to his 
fiance." 

" Then they are — it is really settled ?" 

The slight hesitation in her voice 
does not escape Egerton, who says : 
" Oh, yes, her friends make no secret 
of her engagement now, and he is 
studying terribly hard, I suppose, that 
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he may receive his diploma sooner, and 
join the family of the wealthy judge." 
She says little after this, and is 
relieved when Egerton takes his de- 
parture, which he does shortly, when 
she flies to her room and locks the 
door. This day her heart has revealed 
its secret, and she can no longer deny 
to herself that she has given her love 
unsought to a man the betrothed of 
another, and she bows her head in 
shame at the thought. She resolves to 
struggle against this, and keep it for- 
ever locked a secret in the inmost 
recesses of her heart ; as time goes 
bv, she wonders if she cannot some 
day learn to have sufficient regard for 
Egerton to become his wife, and 
resolves to at least give him encourage- 
ment when she next sees him in Rome, 
for he makes no further pleadings dur- 
ing her stay in Paris. 
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The next letter which Lilian sends 
to her aunt is dated, Rome, April 2d, 
and reads as follows : 

Dear Auntie: You will doubtless 
be picturing us wandering around the 
ruins in Palestine about this time, but 
alas for the uncertainty of human 
hopes ! When we reached Florence 
papa found that he was not feeling at 
all equal to traveling, as he would be 
obliged to do, on horseback in the 
Holy Land, so we abandoned that part 
of our trip, and only went as far as 
Egypt, stopping at Constantinople en 
route for Rome. As you have taken 
this trip, the details are familiar to 
you, therefore I will only relate the 
more important events. On the same 
ship with us, and going to the same 
places in Egypt as ourselves, was a 
party of four Englishmen, Lord Ashton 
and his younger brother, the Honorable 
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Charles Everts, with his tutor, a Mr. 
Doane, who, by the way, proved to be 
the. Englishman (I described him to 
you in my first letter after I left you in 
the winter) whom I saw in the train, 
and who snored so terribly. Aside 
from this he seems a most worthy 
young man, the son of a Birmingham 
clergyman, with five sons, of whom he 
is the third ; the fourth member of the 
party is Lord Ashton's friend, Mr. 
Digby, a wonderful mimic, whose 
mother was an Italian. His father is 
an English gentleman of large estate. 
By degrees we became acquainted, 
until we really grew quite good friends, 
and now call ourselves one party. 
Lord Ashton, who is rather fine look- 
ing by the way, finds Vive quite irre- 
sistible, and I make a point of hum- 
ming the old song, "Oh, Genevieve, 
sweet Genevieve," in his presence. 
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We spent several .days in Naples, 
visiting Pompeii, and Monsieur Vesu- 
vius, and the latter gave us a warm 
welcome, I assure you. As we were 
examining the inner crater, Mr. Digby, 
by accident, knocked Lord Ashton's 
hat from his head, and ere he could 
recover it the crown was so badly 
singed as to be unfit for further use. 
My Lord, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and taking from his pocket 
a white silk handkerchief, he manu- 
factured a grotesque looking cap for a 
head covering. In this he looked so 
like an old man, as long as you did 
not see his laughing face and dark 
moustache, that we began to call him 
"Grandpa," and still keep it up to 
some extent. His unfortunate hat he 
keeps as a testimonial of the fiery 
reception awarded him by the old 
giant. 
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We have delightful quarters here 
in Rome— the "Eternal City"-— but 
can remain only for a week, as it 
is already growing very warm. 

The language of the natives reminds 
me of water dripping on silver bells, 
and I long to speak their tongue with 
them. The Hon. Mr. Everts is study- 
ing la hella lingua^ and the other 
day he stopped at the fruit stand of a 
pretty peasant, and, as he supposed, 
asked for some of her oranges, but alas, 
the Hon. Charlie's pride had a fall. Mr. 
Doane was with him fortunately, and 
explained to the bewildered girl what 
the young man desired, for the poor boy 
had asked for some of her teeth ! This 
morning we all went to the Coliseum 
with our lunches ; our party had an 
addition, in the shape of two American 
young ladies, Miss Beresford and Miss 
Erskine. The former young lady 
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caused quite a sensation by seeing a 
harmless lizard crawl out of a crevice 
near her, when she gave vent to a 
shriek of terror. The gentlemen, with 
wonderful bravery, would have dis- 
patched the terrible creature, had it 
not sought safety in flight, upon which 
Mr. Digby made a speech. He con- 
stantly reminds me of that famous 
person in comic opera, " Digby Bell," 
he is so utterly ridiculous, and makes 
one laugh in spite of themselves. 

I wish you could have some of the 
exquisite wild flowers which I culled 
yesterday and this morning. I shall 
press those I picked in and around 
the great ruin. Between you and I, 
Auntie, I think Lord Ashton pressed 
something beside flowers, judging from 
a scene I accidentally witnessed. Can 
you guess ? 

Mr. Doane and his pupil, the Hon. 
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Charlie Everts, left us day before 
yesterday for England, and we have 
missed them a great deal. 

We were so glad to have the pack- 
age which we found awaiting us here 
on our arrival. 

Please tell Mister Carleton I accept 
his explanation which he gave in his 
letter to his sister, and which was 
among the home mail. It is strange I 
never received your first letter to me. 

I am so glad to find from your last 
letter that you have accepted mamma's 
plan of going with grandma and 
grandpa to Belmont for the summer, 
and trust you will find the house in 
good order. Good-bye again, dear 
Auntie. Your devoted Lilian. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MONSIEUR ARGRAVE. 

While writing the words in regard 
to Carleton, she pauses often, as if in 
fear of saying something she does not 
wish, for having received his explana- 
tion, in which he had expressed his 
deep regret at not having seen her 
again, he had spoken no word of love, 
but he seemed to be under some 
restraint she knew not what. Having 
discovered that she loves him, Lilian 
fears lest in some way she may betray 
her secret, and is therefore very 
cautious in the message she sends him 
in return. While she is writing this 
letter in Rome, far away in Paris two 
men have entered a cafe and are 
chatting leisurely over their wine and 
cigars, when the elder — looking about 
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forty years of age — exclaims : ** Hello ! 
take a good look at that fellow," 
pointing to a man outside, who has 
stopped just in front of a cafe, and 
is talking to a bold looking woman, 
whose showy dress, quantity of 
jewelry , and bold face, show too 
plainly to what class she belongs. 

The younger man in the cafe gives 
a start as he sees him, but says quietly, 
" Well, what of him ?" 

" Simply this : he is said to be the 
most desperate and skillful gambler in 
Europe by those who make gambling 
a business. He made a big haul last 
night, some fifteen thousand dollars, I 
am told." 

**Whe-ew! what is his name?" 

"Howard Argrave, and he is known 
in all large cities about." 

** By jove ! that beats me !" says the 
younger man. " Excuse me if I leave 

s 
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you, Timmons, but I want to follow 
the fellow ; I think I have seen him 
in America," and without more ado he 
leaves his friend to his own devices, 
and follows the man who is sauntering 
down the Rue St. Martin, soon over- 
taking him. " Hello ! Egertop, where 
did you drop from ?" he asks rather 
excitedly. 

** How are you, Edwards ; I might 
ask the same ; I have been in France 
for several weeks ; just came back 
from Nice two days ago. You left 
America before I did, I think." 

"Yes, I left the middle of January ; 
it is all new to me you know. I have 
not been here before : you come over 
often, don't you r" 

"Yes," replies Egerton, "I shall 
settle down soon, though, and stay at 
home, I suppose." 

" Indeed ! So you are caught in 
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the noose, are you? You have my 
sympathy, Egerton," says Edwards. 

"Thanks, my dear fellow, but I am 
not so much deserving of sympathy as 
many, as I have so lovely a sweet- 
heart — I believe you know her, do 
you not ? It is Miss Grinnell." 

"The one who was visiting her aunt. 
Miss Seymour ?" 

" Yes, the same." 

" T%e deuce! when does it come off?" 

"Well, we have not settled that yet; 
I am going to Rome to join her on 
her return to that city from the Holy 
Land, when we will probably arrange 
everything." 

Edwards here says suddenly: "I 
say, Egerton, have you ever seen Har- 
grave — or Argrave — the gambler, play } 
I hear he made a big haul last 
night." 

While saying this he has watched 



\ 
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the man by his side narrowly and 
noticed a quick turn of the head, 
as the man replies : " Yes, I have 
seen him play ; he seems to have 
good luck ; but this is my street, good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye till I see you again," and 
the two separate. 

Edwards, as he goes back in the 
direction he had come, is in a state of 
perplexity, for he is thinking of recent 
developments, and being a kind- 
hearted young fellow, wonders if it is 
not his duty to warn the pretty girl 
whose life, otherwise, may be wrecked 
by marriage with this scoundrel ; but 
how to do it is the question ; then, 
too, perhaps Timmons, although he 
knows everybody good or bad around 
Paris, might have been mistaken in 
this case. Egerton may simply resemble 
Argrave ; but, if so, why did he leave 
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him so abruptly ? Raising his head 
Edwards sees the woman whom he 
bad noticed talking to Egerton in front 
of the cafe coming towards him, and 
a sudden thought strikes him. As she 
is about to pass him he stops, and 
with great defference, for he has an 
object to accomplish, says, addressing 
her in French: "Pardon me, Madame, 
but I saw you talking to an old friend 
of mine a few moments ago in front 
of cafe Noir — " 

**Yes? Monsieur Argrave you are 
referring to ? What do you wish, 
Monsieur ?" 

The woman is pleased with his 
courteous manner towards her and out 
of temper with Egerton, who has re- 
fused her demand for money. 

"I would like his address very 
much, as I have something to say 
to him of great importance, and I 
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thought Uposs^bly you might know 
it ?" 

"Yes, I do, more's the pity," bitterly; 
" he never pays his debts, and he 
owes me no small sum now, but I 
will pay him for it — " 

Seeing that the woman is off her 
guard, owing to the fact that she is 
under the influence of liquor, he cuts 
her short by saying; " Yes, you must 
follow him up if you wish your 
money; he will defraud you, I fear, 
unless you do. His address is ?" 

" Number — Rue St. Honore." 

"Thank you ; you have done me a 
service, and in return I will try and 
induce Eger — Argrave to pay you 
what he owes you," and with another 
bow he leaves the woman, and pur- 
sues his way. 

Just as he reaches the cafe Noir his 
friend emerges from the door, having 
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finished his wine and cigars, and the 
two men start for Edwards' quarters 
in the Grand Hotel. 

On the w^ay Edwards explains his 
perplexity to his friend, who advises 
him to try and warn the girl, but 
who thinks it a ** ticklish piece of 
business, for in love affairs," he re- 
flects, "you never can depend on a 
girl ; she may thank you or she may 
hate you for your trouble oh her ac- 
count." 

Edwards argues that if he had a sis- 
ter thus situated, he could not do 
enough for the fellow that would 
save her. 

To which his friend replies: "No, 
of course not, but then you would 
not be the girl, you see, only her 
brother ; you ought to do something, 
though, I suppose, in this case, if only 
to disappoint that Argrave. Don't 
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hurry though ; think it over to-night, 
and I will see you to-morrow. Two 
heads are better than one, you know. 
What are you going to do this even- 
ing ?" 

"Write letters," is the reply, "I 
won't go to the opera, I believe, for 
I must be thinking up some plan 
for warning my friend Miss Grin- 
nell." 

As he says these last words, just in 
front of the hotel, a boy passing stops 
suddenly, as if arrested by the con- 
versation ; he makes a pretext of 
searching his pockets for something, 
and hears further: '* If I only knew 
when she would be in Rome, I 
might give her a hint as to his char- 
acter, but I know nothing of her 
movements since she left here in March. 
I saw her then once." 

*' I suppose of course Argrave knows 
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the movements of Miss Grinnell and 
her party, but he might be jealous if 
you should inquire." 

Here the boy comes up to them, say- 
ing: '*I say, you fellows, are you talk- 
ing about Miss Grinnell of the 
States ?" 

The two men look at^ him amazed, 
not having seen him standing near 
them, but Timmons exclaims : " What 
have you to do with that, supposing 
we were ?" 

" I was coming along and heard the 
name, so I stopped to listen, and heard 
one of you wishing you knew when 
she would be in Rome. If you mean 
the girl I know, I can tell you all 
about her," he says with boyish frank- 
ness. 

Impressed by the boy's manner of 
evident candor, Edwards says : " We 
were speaking of a young lady by that 

8* 
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name from America, now traveling in 
Europe." 

'^ Has she her mother and father, and 
sister and another girl with her ?" asks 
the boy interrupting him. 

"Yes, we must mean the same one, 
I think. Can you tell me about her .?" 
asks Edward^. 

" I rather guess I can ! we've been 
traveling togethei for several weeks ; 
she's in Rome, but she's coming to 
Paris next week with her friends, on 
her way to Germany, My brother, 
and Digby, that's his friend, are coming 
at the same time." 

Edwards wonders to himself if ever 
anything had been as fortunate as 
this, but says nothing. 

The boy continues : " My brother 
sent me on ahead with my tutor; we 
are going to England to-morrow." 

He checks himself, suddenly remem- 
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bering that he is telling a great deal 
to these strangers, and turns to enter 
the hotel, saying: "This is where I 
stop." 

" So do I," says Edwards, for he has 
not finished with the boy yet. "Let us 
go to the parlor; I have something to 
say to you." 

Entering this, they find in it but 
three occupants, a German lady, her 
fat husband, and a young American 
girl. The three who now enter go to 
the far end of the room, where they 
converse in low tones. 

Edwards at once introduces himself 
and friend, saying: "This gentleman 
is Timmons, I am Edwards, both of 
America." 

" America ! Then I suppose you met 
my tutor Doane ; he was there a year 
ago ; my name is Everts." 

Like many Englishmen, this boy has 
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a most absurdly contracted idea of the 
great extent of our glorious Republic, 
and his eyes open wide as the two 
Americans give him an idea of its area. 
Edwards has taken a liking to this 
honest boyish English lad, and leads 
him into telling of himself, which 
he is not averse to doing when he 
finds Edwards knows Miss Grinnell, 
whom the boy admires with great in- 
tensity. He informs them that his 
father has been dead ten years, and 
that liis elder brother, the present Lord 
Ashton, reigns in his stead, and has 
taken entire charge of his mother, him- 
self, and his sister now at school in 
Switzerland. Further, he tells them 
that he had expected to enter college 
the coming fall, but that being threat- 
ened with some serious lung difficulty, 
the physicians had forbidden his remain- 
ing in England during the damp 
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winter months, therefore his brother 
had engaged an old college chum to 
become his tutor, with but an hour's 
study per day. His brother and a 
friend of his, going to Florence, he 
and his tutor, but just returned from 
America a week previous, had accom- 
panied them, from whence they had 
journeyed south. Stopping abruptly in 
his. narrative, the boy asks: "I say, 
why did you want to know Miss 
Grinnell's address ? Are you spoons on 
her ?" 

He looks at Timmons as he says 
this, but Edwards replies: "No, neither 
one is spoons on Miss Grinnell, but 
have heard something which concerns 
a friend of her's, and which she should 
know." 

A clock in the distance chimes out 
the hour, when the boy springs to his 
feet, exclaiming : " Great guns ! Wont 
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I get a lecture for staying away so 
long. Doane had some letters to 
write, and told me I might go out 
for half an hour, but I have been 
gone over an hour. I haven't recited 
my Greek yet ; I was just coming in 
when I heard you talking, and stopped 
to listen." 

** You can send your tutor to us ; 
we will take the lecture as we kept 
you," laughs Timmons. 

"No, sir! If I should tell him 
where I had been, he would never 
get done lecturing me. I must go, 
but — I — you don't think me a cad, do 
you now, for listening to your talk ? 
I wouldn't have done it, you know, 
only you were talking about herP 

The two men are greatly amused at 
the manners of this lad, whose blue 
eyes look at them so frankly and con- 
fidingly. 
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Edwards replies assuringly : " Not 
in the least, my boy, for you have 
done us a good turn in this case, 
though of course you should not make 
a practice of listening to conversation 
not intended for your ears. Then you 
would be a cadr 

" Oh, I don't, though, you know — 
I'm off." 

In an instant he has left them, and 
they watch his slight figure — tall for 
his fourteen years-^as he crosses the 
room and goes out into the hall. 
The two he has just left follow in a 
moment more, going to Edwards' 
room, where this young man an- 
nounces his intention of visiting Eger- 
ton on the morrow, and ascertaining 
if he knows Miss Grinnell's wherea- 
bouts. It occurs to him that the man 
had told him of her being at the 
present time in Palestine, while the 
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boy had just told him of her going 
only to Egypt and back. He begins 
to think that Egerton may have been 
lying to him, and resolves that the 
affair is no business of his anyway, 
and that he will keep his mouth 
closed^ at least for the present. Tim- 
mons throws himself on a lounge in 
the room, and takes from his pocket 
a "Havana," preparing to enjoy, , ac- 
cording to man's idea, a half hour of 
perfect bliss. 

This Timmons is, by the way, an 
American, who for fifteen years has 
lived in Paris, occupying a position 
on the editorial staff of one of the 
large Paris daily papers for a great 
portion of this time. He is a bachelor 
of some forty years of age, and a 
distant relative of Edwards. The lat- 
ter declines the proffered cigar, and 
sits down to write letters. One is to 
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his friend John Carleton, and a para- 
graph it contains places the young 
fellow's mind in a most unhappy 
state when it is received. It is as 
follows : " You will open your eyes 
when I tell you that the elegant 
Egerton, who threw us fellows some- 
what in the shade in Chicago, is here 
under the name of Argrave, and is 
a heavy gambler. He lodges in a 
poor, narrow street, and I am con- 
vinced his reputed fortune is all bosh/ 
He made fifteen thousand in one haul 
a night or two ago ! I saw him, this 
morning, talking in front of a cafe 
with a woman that we would blush 
to see with our sisters or sweethearts, 
and in conversation with him a few 
moments later he cooly informed me 
of his engagement to Miss Grinnell — 
she is an old friend of yours, I be- 
lieve. I don't know whether he was 
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lying to me or not, but if that beau- 
tiful girl marries that scoundrel, God 
pity her ! Her lovely face and great 
dark eyes, now so full of sunshine 
and laughter, would soon become filled 
with sorrow, I fear, should this union 
take place, and yet who can inter- 
fere ?" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AGAIN IN PARIS. 

A week later our friends arrive in 
Paris, and go to the Grand Hotel. 
The evening of their arrival they visit 
the Grand Opera House, being anx- 
ious to h«ar a new production which 
is attracting great attention in the mu- 
sical world, this being the last night 
of its performance in Paris. Some 
time after it has begun, Egerton walks 
in, and gazes around in an indifferent 
way at the glittering throng, when 
suddenly he gives a start, and a flush 
suffuses his face as he discovers Miss 
Grinnell seated not far from him ; he 
can scarce believe his eyes, but re- 
cognizing her mother and Miss Carle- 
ton near her, he can no longer doubt. 
He feels furious as he sees the* man 
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seated next her throw her cloak 
around her shoulders, and hold her 
fan, with the air of an old acquaint- 
ance — who by the way is Digby — 
and as soon as possible he makes his 
presence known to her. He then 
learns of their omission to visit the 
Holy Land, and of their departure 
before many days for Gerwiany and 
Switzerland. Bending over her, he 
says in a tone which is audible to 
her alone, " I will see you in the morn- 
ing to know when I may come for 
my answer." 

During the remainder of the evening 
Lilian feels restless, and longs to be 
alone, where she can give way to her 
thoughts, for the sudden appearance 
of Egerton has agitated her, the time 
therefore seems to drag, and she 
breathes a sigh of relief when the cur- 
tain falls on the la^t scene. Alone in 
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her room, she locks her door and 
throws herself on the bed, having first 
replaced her evening gown by a dainty 
robe de chambre^ to decide, once and 
for all, whether to accept Egjerton. 
She cannot disguise from herself the 
fact that another occupies the place in 
her heart which he should have if ac- 
cepted, and that all her struggles 
against this hapless love have been 
utterly vain, but she reasons that in 
time, as Egerton's wife, she would 
surely grow to love him. She will 
tell him that she does not love him 
quite yet, but that she will try to do 
so, and once she is his wife, she can 
easily forget ''^ the other T She has 
finally decided this matter, when rais- 
ing her hand to her brow she feels 
the ring, which he had given her, and 
she makes a motion as if to take it ofi*. 
She must not wear this now as she 
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will soon be the affianced of another. 
She hesitates an instant, and then 
draws it from her finger. As she does 
so, she sees an image before her, not 
Egerton's, but another, and she almost 
unconsciously replaces the ring, her 
finger feels so strangely without it. 
She struggles with herself again, and 
a second time draws it off*, taking a 
beautiful solitaire given her a month 
before, on her nineteenth birthday, by 
her father from her other hand, and 
placing it quickly on this finger. On 
her return to America, she will give 
it back to him. No, no, she cannot ! 

She again restores both rings to their 
accustomed places, as her mind reverts 
to that Christmas eve night, and she 
hears again his voice, tremulous with 
emotion, saying, '-'-My darling!''' What 
if after all she has wronged him, and 
he is not false. She had misjudged 
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his conduct on the day of her de- 
parture from her aunt's, might she 
not be mistaken in this also ? Egerton 
might have heard a mere rumor — 
Egerton! as she thinks again of him, 
she recoils in a revulsion of feeling 
which she cannot conquer. No, she 
cannot marrv him : life with him 
would be unbearable. She grows al- 
most afraid of him as she communes 
with her thoughts in the silent watches 
of the night, and at last falls asleep, 
to dream that she is standing on the 
shore at Naples, watching the lovely 
bay, in its calm repose, when suddenly 
the waters begin to roar, waves rise 
mountain high, and the sky becomes 
inky black. Egerton then appears in 
a tiny boat, which is rocked and tossed 
about like a chip, and begs her to ac- 
company him for a row to the island 
of Capri. 
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She shakes her head, but again he 
insists, when Carleton suddenly comes 
to her side, saying sternly: "If you 
go with him in that storm, you are 
lost. Come with me, do !" 

She tries to go, but she cannot 
move, and her companion continues: 
"The time has come, when you must 
choose between us ; now or never ; 
say quickly, will you come with me ?" 

Again she stands, unable to speak 

* 

or to move, when with a look and 
gesture of despair, Carleton disap- 
pears. At this she gives a cry, and 
awakens, to find the sun shining 
brightly. Thank Heaven, it was but 
a dream, was it a warning ? She is 
perplexed for an instant, as she notices 
that she is dressed, but remembers 
how she had thrown herself there to 
think, when of course she had fallen 
asleep. 
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She feels cheefully inclined, and 
softly hums an Italian air, as she ar- 
rays herself in a tasty walking gown. 
She adheres to her resolution of the * 
night before, utterly to refuse her 
suitor, when' he shall call for his 
answer. 

Soon after they have bfeakfasted, 
Mrs. Grinnell, her two daughters, and 
Miss Carleton start forth on a shop- 
ping expedition, and while in the Bon 
Marche encounter Edwards, who at 
once enters into conversation with Miss 
Grinnell, telling her the latest news 
from Chicago. The rest of the party 
step to an enticing array of laces on 
a counter near, and as soon as he 
discovers that he has the young lady 
to himself, Edwards says, assuming an 
air of indifference: "You were asking 
me the news of Chicago people, and 
I had almost forgotten a very inter- 
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esting item ^which did not, however, 
as did the others, come to me through 
letters, but through ocular demonstra- 
tion. You doubtless remember Eger- 
ton, Howard Egerton, do you not ?" 

The girl blushes slightly, but replies: 
* " Oh, yes, I remember him well ; 
what of him ?" 

"He is here in Paris," he pauses, 
but she says quietly: 

" Well, what is strange about that ? 
I understood you to say you had an 
interesting item to relate in regard to 
him." 

" So I have ; he is here under an 
assumed name," she gives a slight 
start, "that of Argrave, and is a lion 
among gamblers. He made fifteen 
thousand at one haul, a week or two 
ago. 

" Good heavens !" She is very pale, 
and Edwards is startled at her ex- 
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pression. In a moment she regains 
her self-possession with a struggle, 
and cdhtinues: "Oh, it cannot be; 
are you not mistaken ?" 

"Not in the least ; I wish I might 
be, but I knotv it to be the case. I 
could scarce believe it myself at first." 

" One does not know who to trust, 
now-a-days, it seems ; but tell me, 
how did you find this out ?" 

She looks distressed, which causes 
him to think Egerton's story of an 
engagement not without foundation, 
though he evidently had not known 
her whereabouts, as he (Edwards) 
discovered by questioning him closely, 
having met him in the Champs Elysee. 
He replies to her question in a di- 
rect manner. "First, through a friend 
of mine, who has lived in Paris fif- 
teen years, and who knows everybody, 
good, bad, or indifferent, and then 
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through a chain of circumstances 
which would weary you in the 
recital." 

He cannot tell this fair girl before 
him, so pure and lovable, of the crea- 
ture whose very touch would be con- 
tamination, and from whom he had 
learned that to her the man under dis- 
cussion had given the name of Ar- 
grave. Therefore he adroitly changes 
the subject, and talks of her travels, 
until she is joined by her friendsj when 
he leaves, saying that as he is also at 
the Grand, he will hope to see her 
often during her stay in Paris. 

She is so distrait that her mother 
thinks her ill, but she explains that 
she has heard something in regard 
to a friend which troubles her, at 
which the lady says no more on the 
subject. 

The girl cannot bring herself to be- 
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lieve this thing, and resolves to see 
this man, and, if possible, to find out 
for herself the truth or falseness of 
Edwards' words. Her reflections are 
put to flight by sight of Egerton in 
the door of the hotel, apparently 
waiting for them, his face wreathed 
in smiles. They then enter the parlor, 
the girl slipping her arm through that 
of her mother's, nervously, almost pull- 
ing her into the room. 

As they all sit chatting pleasantly, 
a man comes to the door, and looks 
around as if searching for some one, 
then seeing Egerton he exclaims, in a 
loud tone: "How are you, Argrave?" 
and vanishes. 

Lilian hears the name Argrave, and 
notices the veins in Egerton's forehead 
swell, and his face grow crimson. 

He vouchsafes no explanation, but 
seems ill at ease ; in a moment he 
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rises, saying: "I will not detain you 
longer now ; I only called for a mo- 
ment this morning, and had been 
waiting some time for your return. 
When will you be at leisure. Miss 
Grinnell ?" he asks, turning towards 
her. 

She can no longer doubt the double- 
dealing of this man, having heard him 
addressed as Argrave, but she replies: 
"This afternoon, at five o'clock, I 
will see you in our private parlor." 

" Thank you ; good morning, ladies," 
and after a graceful bow he departs, 
cursing Timmons for having appeared, 
and shouted out his name in the 
hearing of the ladies, though no sus- 
picion enters his mind of the fellow's 
knowing his real name, and his char- 
acter of a man of fashion and fortune. 
Timmons, he thinks, knows him only 
in his role of Argrave the gambler. 



TiKan feels nerroos as she thinks 
of her cofnin^ intervieir ^th Egerton« 
but reflectiii^ on his terrible deceit, 
she groirs angry, and becomes oat- 
inrardlj calm. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SURPRISED AND FOILED. 

Long before the time for him to ar- 
rive she has made up her mind what 
course to pursue; the deceit he has prac- 
ticed on her shall in turn be visited on 
his own head. Egerton comes punctual 
to the moment, and his manner is eager, 
confident. Lilian has arrayed herself 
with care, in a simple but exquisite 
creation of Madame Alexandere — the 
modiste of Paris — and Egerton thinks 
her more beautiful than ever before, as 
she enters and greets him with a smile. 
She takes a low chair near the door, 
and Egerton draws another near to her, 
exclaiming, tenderly : " How beautiful 
you are !" 

" Don't ! I do not like flattery," she 
answers. 
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"No, nor I either, but what I have 
said is no flattery, only the simple 
truth ; you are very beautiful, Lilian ; 
has no one told you so before ?" the 
last in a tone of surprise. 

" You have been in the Emerald Isle, 
it appears, and kissed the 'Blarney 
Stone,' I should imagine," evasively. 

" Ah, how well you evade a question 
-rbut I am losing time ; I have come 
for my answer ;" he takes her hand, 
and asks : ** What is it, dear, yes or 
no ?" 

" Which would you like it to be ?" 
she says in a low tone, answering his 
question by, Yankee fashion, asking 
another. 

" Does that mean yes ? You do not 
say no; you must mean consent, do you 
not, dearest ?" 

Again she answers by a question : 
"Does that make you glad?" 

9* 
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^^Glad/ Oh, Lilian, if you but knew 
how I love you, and how constantly 
you are in my thoughts, that would 
seem to you a needless question. My 
whole life shall be spent in trying to 

make you happy." 

« 

A third time she asks a question, 
looking at him as she speaks: *'Do 
you think you will succeed in making 
me happy ?" 

Is it in her imagination that his eye- 
lids drop as he places his arm around 
her, and replies: "Yes, dearest, I have 
not the slightest doubt that I shall ; 
you do not fear to trust my ability in 
that direction, do you ?" 

Releasing her hand, and thrusting 
his arm from her waist, she. springs 
to her feet and stands confronting him, 
her tall, slight figure drawn up to its 
full height She is no longer the coy, 
gentle girl, but is transformed into the 
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indignant woman, as she replies, with 
a voice full of suppressed wrath : "As 
Howard Egerton, no ; as Ar grave the 
gambler^ yes, ten thousand times yes. 
How dared you deceive me thus, and 
so impose upon my family ! ' Had I 
not found you out I might have mar- 
ried, you, could I have love'd you, 
which thank heaven I did not ; and 
you, you would have blighted my life 
without a pang of remorse! Go, I 
hate you; I despise you! I never wish 
to see your face again !" 

Her eyes flash, and her bosom 
heaves as she looks at him in disgust 
and unutterable loathing. He is thun- 
derstruck, and off his guard completely 
for the moment, as he exclaims: "D — n 
it, who told you this ?" then recollecting 
himself, he adds : " It is an infernal 
lie !" 

"As to my informant, it makes not 
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the slightest difference ; I have heard 
all; that suffices." 

He springs to his feet, also, and 
takes a step towards her, but stops, as 
if in deep thought for an instant, and 
then sa^s : " I demand that you tell 
me who has thus dared malign me," 

" No one ; I have heard simply the 
truth. Why, your very face bore con- 
viction of your guilt, and only this 
morning did not I hear you addressed 
as Ar grave .^" 

" Oh, that is my middle name, by 
which I am often called, I — " 

" Stop ! Don't address me again, I 
tell you I despise you." 

"Lilian, hear me just one word." 

"No, not one word, go," pointing to 
the door ; " I have already tarried too 
long." 

"I shall not go until you hear me." 

"Oh, very well, you may' remain 
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then of course, buJt I will bid you 
good evening, Mr. Argrave^"* and be- 
fore he has^ divined her purpose, he is 
left alone. 

Once in her own room. Miss Grin- 
nell's calmness leaves her, and her ex- 
cited feelings are relieved by a storm 
of sobs. Hec dream had been a 
warning ; had she embarked on life's 
stormy sea with Egerton, its billows 
would soon have engulfed her ; now 
she has been saved. Through the in- 
strumentality of the ring she had re- 
solved the night before that she could 
never become the wife of Egerton ; 
from Edwards she had learned from 
what a fate she is saved, and she 
kisses the jewel which has proved a 
talisman to ward off this evil, which 
had been so near at hand. 

• As she lies on the bed, her head 
buried in the pillows, she grows 
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calmer, and her sobbing ceases. She 
had forgotten to lock the door 
when she had entered, and it now 
opens, softly, and a lady comes in ; 
seeing at once the girl, she goes to her 
side and says in a low tone, touching 
her on the shoulder : " Lily, my 
child, what is the ma^tter ; are you 
ill?" 

The young lady raises her head 
quickly, looking startled, for she had 
heard no sound before, when her 
mother's quick eye detects the traces 
of tears. 

"Tell me, dearie, what is troublipg 
you ?" she urges, taking her seat 
beside the girl, and gently stroking 
her glossy hair. 

So6n the mother hears the whole 
story of Egerton, at which she is 
greatly surprised, as his fine manners 
and handsome form had won her ap- 
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J>r6val, thouffh it had not occurred to 
either herself or her husband that this 
man might be more than a friend of 
their daughter's until on this day, 
when in her presence, he had asked to 
see her daughter alone. Then her sus- 
picions were aroused, and she had 
made up her mind, were this the 
case, to give the man no encourage- 
ment, until her husband should learn 
much in regard to him. When her 
daughter has completed the narrative, 
in which is no mention of Carleton 
(that secret she can tell no one) she 
talks gently and kindly to her, as only 
a true mother — God's best gift to man 
— can talk, not reproaching her daugh- 
ter that she had not confided in her 
long before, but of her wise decision 
in regard to Egerton, etc. 

Ere time to join the rest at table 
d' bote, all traces of tears have vanished, 
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and a calm and intense feeling of relief 
fills her breast. 

Egerton, finding that Miss Grinnell 
had left him alone, hastens to his lodg- 
ings, where he gives full sway to his 
terrible rage and despair. The refusal 
of the girl just when he had thought 
victory complete, and her contempt 
and loathing for him, produce such 
terrible fury and mortification in his 
breast that he paces the floor with 
clenched hands and teeth, muttermg 
curse after curse upon "Aw enemy ^"^ 
fate. Miss Grinnell and himself. 

A pet cat, belonging to one of the 
landlady's daughters, had stolen into 
the room after its mistress when she 
had been putting it in order, and gone 
to sleep /on the lounge. Wakened by 
his entrance, and unceasing pacing of 
the room like a caged lion, the pretty 
creature arches its back in a stretch. 
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and then goes to him, expecting to 
be fondled. With an oath he grabs 
poor pussy by the neck and fiings her 
far out from the wide open window, 
whence she falls into the courtyard 
below. As "cats have nine lives" she 
iseems unhurt, but walks to the kitchen 
door a sadder and a wiser " tabby." 

No suspicion of Stafford Edwards' 
knowing his real character enters 
Egerton's mind, and he is at a loss to 
know the source whence Miss Grinriell 
has derived her knowledge in regard 
to him. At last he sends for whiskey 
and forgets his troubles in a drunken 
stupor. 



1 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SAME OLD STORY. 

The next morning, as Lilian is 
writing letters in her room, Miss 
Carleton comes in, looking flushed 
but radiant, and exclaims: " Lil, put 
down your writing ; I have something 
to tell you." 

Her friend complies, and Miss Carle- 
ton says, blushing and drooping her 
head, "Lil — I — I — am — I'm going to 
marry Lord Ashton." 

"Are you, dear? it is what I have 
been expecting ; when did it happen ?" 

" He said something the dther day, 
but this morning in the Champs Elysee, 
we were in a quiet nook, and he 
asked me to— to — be his wife so plainly 
that I could not misunderstand him. 
At first, I said no, but somehow, be- 
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fore I . knew it, I said yes, when I 
did not mean to at all ! but Harold — 
I mean Lord Ashton — would not let 
me take it back, and as we drove 
down the Boulevard Hausjsman, he 
told me that he would go home with 
us to America, and will not return 
without me." 

" But, Vive, dear, what about your 
parents ?" 

"Oh, Har— Lord Ashton will tell 
them, and so will I, that we cannot 
live apart, and I know they will not 
refuse. He hates so to leave me when 
we go to Germany, but he will join 
us at Paris when we come back, and 
go home with us ; and do you know, 
Lil, that dear goose actually said he 
will take Mr. Digby along to be best 
man ! He says as soon as he gains 
papa's consent he is going to travel 
through our country, and then is 
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coming back for me. He said he 
knows Mr. Digby is in love with 
you, but that he is already engaged 
to a cousin of his own, and is too 
honorable to break this promise to 
her. I think it a shame, for if you 
two could but follow our example, 
then you would live in England too, 
and we would not be separated." 

"No, no," says her friend; "that 
would be impossible under any cir- 
cumstances," for she is thinking of the 
one with whom she could go to the 
ends of the earth. 

" Of course you say that now, and 
I would have said the same before 
Harold made me say yes. Your fate 
will appear some day, never fear, 
and will conquer you in spite of 
yourself, when you will leave home 
and friends for his sake. My happi- 
ness would be complete but for the 
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thought of being separated from all 
my friends. Harold says I shall visit 
them often, however. You shall be 
my first bridesmaid," and then follows 
a long discussion as to wedding gowns, 
veils, etc., dear to the feminine heart, 
and which we will not relate. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LITTLE DAISY BARNETT. 

Late in August, John Carleton is 
wandering restlessly around his father's 
lawn, one bright morning just a year 
from the time of his previous visit, 
as if waiting for some one ; he has 
received his diploma, having passed 
most satisfactory examinations, and is 
a full fledged lawyer. He had ex- 
pected to return to Chicago soon, but 
this is postponed' by an accident 
which befell him. Two days after his 
coming to Belmont for his vacation, 
as he was sauntering leisurely down 
the street, he had seen little Daisy 
Barnett, a mischievous three-year-old, 
sitting in the middle of the road, 
sifting the fine dust through her tiny 
hands, and laughing gleefully at hav- 
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ing escaped from her nurse. As he 
* stops to look at her a shrill shriek 
from the nurse, just coming out the 
gate, attracted his attention, and turn- 
ing in her direction he was horror 
stricken to see a pair of frightened 
horses, attached to an empty carriage, 
tearing down the road at fearful speed, 
direct towards the little one. He rushed 
to the unconscious child, and seiz- 
ing her by the waist of her tiny dress, 
snatched her from her position just in 
time.. A second's hesitation on his 
part and the little creature would 
have met an awful death. As he 
dodged aside from the flying horses his 
foot had slipped, and he fell to the 
ground, his left arm coming in con- 
tact with the sharp curb-stone. In 
his right he held the child aloft, and 
she had been unhurt, but the young 
man's arm was broken in two places. 
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The mother had been attracted by the 
continued screams of the nurse, and 
was also a witness of the scene. 
Finding her child unhurt, she had 
flown to Carleton sitting on the curb- 
stone, and thrown her arms around 
his neck, thanking him repeatedly for 
having saved her baby's life, at the 
risk of his own. An acquaintance of 
the young nian's coming along, saw 
that Carleton was hurt ; and as he 
(Carleton) rose to his feet, inquired 
where he had been injured. Carleton 
made no reply, but with a stifled 
groan fell over into the man's arms 
in a death-like swoon. The distracted 
Mrs. Barnett ordered him carried into 
her house, and herself took her seat 
on the pavement and supported Carle- 
ton's head until the man had sum- 
moned help to carry him to the house, 
where he received the most devoted 
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nursing by the thankful mother, until 
able to be about once more. 

On the morning we now see him 
he is pale, for he yet endures con- 
siderable pain from the arm bound 
tightly in the sling ; he is thinking 
of Lilian, who returns to-night from 
Europe, and wonders if she will be 
changed, and of his sister who has 
written of her English lover and his 
friend who accompany them home. 
His father has gone to New York 
to meet them ; to which place his son 
had expected to go with him, had 
not this unlucky accident prevented 
him from present travel. 

Mr. Carleton, senior, seated in the lux- 
urious drawing room car of the swift 
flying train, at this moment is again 
speaking of his son's accident (for he 
is proud of his boy's noble act), of 
which he has already given an ex- 

zo 
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tended account, and Lilian hears him 
say: "John is as modest as a school 
girl ; Judge Gardener's daughter is to 
be married next week to a friend of 
John's, and he has promised ever 
since their engagement, a year ago, 
to be best man, but now that his 
arm is broken, he says no money 
would tempt him to go on and make 
a show of himself. He blushes fu- 
riously when any one speaks of his 
' heroic deed.' " 

Miss Grinnell is quite disgusted at 
the sudden wild thrill of happiness 
which she had felt at Mr. Carleton's 
words, and reproves herself severely. 
Why should she care if John has not 
been, after all, engaged to Miss Gar- 
dener ? She has fully determined to be 
a dear old maid like Aunt Midge, 
and therefore his matrimonial affairs 
should not affect her in the least. 
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When they step from the train at 
Belmont, and she sees Carleton com- 
ing forward to greet them, her heart 
beats so strongly that she almost fan- 
cies she can hear it, and again she 
reproves herself sternly. Carleton is 
delighted beyond measure to find her 
manner very kind towards him in the 
moment's conversation he has with 
her at the depot, and tells her he 
will see her the following day. At 
this moment his sister says: "Come, 
John, we are all ready, and I have 
so much to tell you," and carries 
him off. 

" Where are your Englishmen, 
Vive ?" he asks at once, wondering 
that they have not appeared. 

The girl blushes, as she replies: 
" Oh, they remained in New York 
for a short time. They will be here in 
three days. They wish to see the city." 
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Carleton thinks they have probably 
remained behind that his sister may 
return to her family unembarrassed 
by the presence of strangers, but he 
holds his peace on the subject. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HAPPINESS COMPLKTK. 

The following day his sister has so 
much to tell and to show him, that 
she keeps Carleton near her side all 
day, but about seven in the evening he 
sees Mrs. Grinnell and her younger 
daughter approaching the house, and 
taking advantage of their entrance he 
seizes his hat and goes straight to the 
place he has been longing for all day, 
passing Mr. Grinnell on the way, 
bound for his store. He finds Lilian 
seated on the veranda with her aunt, 
and doctor Morrison, who is asking 
every imaginable question in regard 
to the girl's journeyings in distant 
lands. 

"Lilian, why under the sun didn't 
you bring home an English beau, as I 
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hear your friend has done ?" asks the 
doctor. 

" Rather a pointed question, Doctor," 
she replies. "Perhaps because I 
would not, more probably because I 
could not." 

" Humph ! Yes, more probably the 
latter, you girls never can resist these 
English fellows if they have titles ; see 
here, though, that diamond looks sus- 
picious," pointing to the solitaire on her 
hand. 

" Yes, I will confess it was given me 
by a man, and one I love very dearly." 

"There," says the older man tri- 
umphantly, "I knew from the first it 
was an engagement ring." 

" No, Doctor, you are wrong ; an en- 
gagement ring I never possessed ; this 
was papa's gift to me on my last 
birthday." 

At this point a heart-rending howl 
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of anguish smites the air, followed by 
others in quick succession, coming 
from the garden ; some poor feline 
in great distress evidently, at which 
Lilian runs down the steps, and 
hastens to the quarter whence the 
sound proceeds. In a moment they 
hear her merry laugh ring out, at 
which Carleton rises, and leaving the 
two elderly people, hastens to the 
girl's side. 

" What was the matter ?" he asks, 
noticing that she is petting a great 
cat which (having sat down on a 
rustic bench) she is holding on her lap. 

" It was Johnnie making all the fuss," 
she answers. 

"Why! I didn't make a bit," he 
exclaims. 

•* No, no, not you^ your namesake 
here ; I found him with his tail fast- 
ened in the greenhouse door. He must 
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have been standing in the doorway, 
and a breeze have blown the door 
shut, poor dear little kit," and she 
bends her head over the cat to hide a 
blush which mantles her face as she 
sees the expression in the young man's 
eyes. 

Without more ado, Carleton sits 
down beside her, and also strokes the 
animal's silken fur, saying to it: "John- 
nie, my namesake, are you willing 
that your mistress should bestow a 
portion of the affection she now lav- 
ishes on you, on another Johnnie ?" 

She does not try to stop him, and 
drawing encouragement from this fact 
he continues : " I know I would prize 
it even more than you do, Johnnie ; 
you may tell her that I have been in 
misery ever since her departure from 
Chicago, and was almost frantic when 
I heard of her engagement to a certain 
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person now abroad, but I received 
hope when your mistress said a while 
ago that she had no engagement 
nng." 

Both attempt to stroke the cat's head 
at the same moment, which causes two 
hands to get confused for an instant, 
and one small one remains covered by 
one large one, as he continues : " I 
love your mistress with all my heart 
and soul, Johnnie, and if you are not 
willing that I should share hers with 
you, you are a very selfish cat." 

The cat finds the weight of two 
hands upon his head rather too much 
of a good thing and jumps to the 
ground, when Carleton says : " There ! 
that is his way of saying I may have 
it all ; what do you say, Lilian ?" 

"Oh, John, will you not be satisfied 
with a portion?" 

"No, sweetheart, I have waited so 
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long, and suffered so much, I want 
you to give me a//, will you not ?" 

"I cannot give you what you ask, 
John !" 

He takes away his hand, and looks 
distressed, as he replies : " Have I, 
then, to give up hope of ever winning 
your love ?" 

*'I cannot give you my love," she 
whispers, ^''because I have done so aU 
readyT 

" Oh, my own ! can this be true ?" 
and he adds, as he places his arm * 
around her, and draws her gently 
towards him : " You have made my 
happiness complete. At the thought 
of life without you it seemed such a 
long, dreary road to travel that I 
wished it would end ; now^ how 
bright and joyous it will seem with you 
at my side." 

"This ring has been my talisman," 
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she responds, ''and has preserved me 
from harm. The * Lord has watched 
between me and thee,' has he not ?" 

"Yes, Lilian, 'when we were absent 
one from another,' and brought you 
back to me again." 

Then follows a review of the past, 
and bright dreams of the future, until 
they are suddenly reminded of the 
lapse of time by hearing the gate 
click, and Nina's voice humming, " The 
Flowers that Bloom in the Spring." 

" Gracious ! how long have we been 
here ?" exclaims Lilian, " what will 
the doctor and auntie think of us? 
Come quickly !" 

When they reach the porch no 
questions are asked the young peo- 
ple (though probably the old folks 
have their suspicions), and the doc- 
tor says : "Lilian, your aunt and I 
have had an exciting discussion over 
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medicines. She upholds homcBopathy, 
while I am sure there is no reliance to 
be placed in anything but allopathy." 

" Indeed, how did you settle your 
debate ?" 

" We left it unsettled, and had just 
agreed that we can never agree as 
you came up. Oh, by the way, did 
you find the cause of tabby's distress, 
John ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, after a while we dis- 
covered Lilian's cat in distress, its tail 

fastened in the door of the green- 
house," he answers, feeling quite like 
a hypocrite. 

"Humph !" says the doctor, sotto voce^ 
"it took you a mighty long time to 
find the cat!" 

The radiant young man, who is to 
call in the morning, for the purpose . 
of asking Mr. Grinnell's consent to 
his daughter's marriage, soon bids the 
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group on the porch good night (fol- 
lowed by the good old doctor), so 
happy that he can sleep but little 
throughout the night. 



\ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MIZPAH. 

But little now remains to be told. 
In November Genevieve Carleton, after 
a grand wedding, sailed for her 
English home, tearful at the sundering 
of home ties, but happy in her hus- 
band's love, and one lovely morning 
in July, eight months later, Lilian Grin- 
nell, in a rich traveling gown, enters 
the same church in which her friend 
had plighted her troth, and there, in 
the presence of the assembled friends, 
she takes, at God's altar, the solemn 
vows upon herself to love, cherish, 
obey and cleave to the man by her 
side until death them do part, and a 
few hours later she too leaves her 
childhood's home, to assume, in the 
far away city, the duties and responsi- 
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bilities of ^ faithful wife. Her many 
friends pursue the even tenor of their 
way, with the exception of Egerton, 
who had been hurled, without warning, 
into the mysterious hereafter, in a 
gambling den in London, stabbed to 
the heart by a man with whom he 
was engaged in an altercation. 

Having journeyed so far in life's 
path with our friends, we are loth to 
leave them, but, as is often the case in 
this changing world, we are obliged 
to bid them farewell, and, at parting, 
murmur the prayer : " The Lord 
watch between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another." 
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